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Editorial. 


ESUS gave a new meaning to the gross doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body held by+the Saddu- 
cees. He rose embodied truth, a new principle to 
progress, a new conception of man’s relation to 
God and to his brother. For long he was buried 

under dogmas deep and dense, bound with the cerement 
of dogmatic definitions and formulas, but the immense 
vitality of his truth has burst these bonds. Deed has 
come to reign over creed. In place of dogma we dwell 
on love and service. It is this that makes the new Easter 
vital, that brings expectancy and promise on every wind 
that blows, that reveals hope in every spring blossom. 
The new Christ has indeed risen for the human soul to 
love and reverence without bonds. Nature revivified is 
the sublime Easter symbol, and the trusting heart, wait- 
ing like the plant germ in darkness and silence, shall 
not be betrayed. We may drink freely of the living 
water; we may hope infinitely; we may love and rey- 
erence without stint. We may put our hands to service 
for our kind with competent faith in the progress of our 
race, but we must always remember that we are creatures 
of vision, fed from ideal sources. 


a 


says Prof. Bowen in 


o> 66 


“Open Paul anywhere,” “The 
Resurrection in the New Testament,” “and he gives glad 
utterance to his sense of the nearness of Jesus, and of his 
present power and influence as a constant friend and 
companion. And yet he is talking of a dead man, a man 
who has been dead for a quarter of a century, a man he 
never knew, or even saw, so far as we know, in the flesh.”’ 
This is what the resurrection belief first meant,—a human 
sense of the living presence of one who, nevertheless, was 
dead. ‘The gospel definition, which came later, carried 
into the word ‘‘resurrection’’ a very different sense. 
The four Gospels and Acts are not the real source, but 
the realistic outcome of the resurrection faith. Reading 
Paul’s words “in entire forgetfulness of the evangelist’s 
record, as if we had never seen or heard of that,’ we find 
the true order of values in the development of the faith 
Easter celebrates. . 


THE orthodox way of proving the resurrection turns 
the matter upside down, exchanges effects with causes, 
and places a block in front of instead of behind the wheels 
which sustain the world’s hope. ‘The unfortunate fact 
that the Gospels precede in the New Testament the much 
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earlier Epistles of Paul hinders the reader’s proper under- 
standing. ‘Thus scholarship naturalizes and humanizes 
the resurrection. From being an exceptional event, of- 
fering no one the hope that his could be such deliverance, 
the resurrection reveals itself as of the sort that every 
human soul can take inspiration from and confidence. 
It was simply the first overwhelming realization of what 
still lifts the mind above death,—the power of the human 
spirit, witnessing in faithful hearts its continuance, though 
the body had gone the way of all the earth. 


Sd 


New words, like ‘referendum’ and “recall” and 
‘initiative,’ and others, are being inserted into our 
national lexicon. ‘They involve a revolution as great, in 
this country, as many revolutions in history, which 
bathed nations in blood. Yet such a change of base may 
come about peacefully, and may not be desirable after it 
has come. Will the people choose men and measures 
more wisely, when applying power more directly, than 
now they do, one remove away? ‘The constitution should 
indeed ‘‘express the will of the people,’ but that ‘‘will” 
in this country is a variable quantity. Granted that 
elaborate machinery is no substitute for steam in the 
boiler, yet a cogged steering gear on an automobile is 
found to be far safer than a free lever which acts directly 
and easily. The people need not only means of expres- 
sion, but often they need to be saved from themselves,— 
for a time at least,—though this doctrine falls not agree- 
ably on the popular ear. A truly wise democracy might 
well exercise its prerogative of liberty, as did the wise 
Ulysses of Ithaca, when nearing the island of the sirens, 
by placing restrictions upon its momentary, even spas- 
modic, freedom, in the interests of its permanent freedom 
and its high destiny. 


Easter. 


A young person recently asked, “Why do the Unita- 
rians celebrate Easter when they do not believe in it?”’ 
A young Unitarian minister, when the young people of 
his church began to talk about the festival, asked, ‘What 
have we to do with Easter?’”? When several ministers 
were assembled on Easter Sunday many years ago and 
all had spoken about the Christian doctrine of immortal- 
ity, a shrewd old lady remarked, ‘‘ Not one of those min- 
isters believes in the resurrection of Jesus.’’ About that 
time at a ministers’ meeting in Boston where the subject 
came up, one of our oldest and most respected pastors 
exclaimed, with deep emotion, that, if belief in the physical 
resurrection of Jesus were taken away, he should have no 
assurance of his own immortality. 

Such remarks as those quoted above are reminiscences 
of a time of transition in the Christian Church which has 
not been limited to the heretics commonly called Unita- 
rian. Changes have gone on subtly and insensibly that 
have given to all thoughtful people a new outlook on the 
world and a new test of history. Once it was said that, 
because a doctrine was true, therefore the proofs by 
which in the beginning it was attested must also be 
genuine. Now it is commonly understood that ancient 
doctrines and ancient proofs are not necessarily so united 
that they cannot be separated without injury to the doc- 
trine. 

In the case of the doctrine of immortality we find it 
wide-spread, in many lands, connected with diverse creeds 
and attested by proofs or arguments of unlike character 
and cogency. As all the world is now thrown open to 
inspection and comparison of one part with another, the 
events and attendant beliefs that surrounded the origin 
of a doctrine lose their importance, and the minds of think- 
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ing men and women are fixed upon the central thought 
which is the one thing held in common rather than upon 
the accessories of that thought which are strangely unlike 
each other. 

In all churches may now be found those who regard the 
stories of literal resurrections as reported in the Old and 
New Testaments as mythical, or as works of the imagina- 
tion produced to make spiritual truths seem more cred- 
ible, or, perhaps, in some cases as fragments of folk-lore 
coming down from remote ages. ‘he result of the great 
change that is going on is to set men free to believe that 
which is central and important without wasting time to 
prove, or to disprove, that which is contingent and acci- 
dental. In this way faith is-set free and becomes more 
robust and assertive because of its emancipation from 
“the beggarly elements’’ which Paul asserted were to be 
found in connection with the observance of days and 
months and years. 

The editors of the theological publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, of the Harvard Theological Review, 
and the Hibbert Journal freely admit articles in which, 
on the one hand, the physical resurrection of Jesus is 
denied while the doctfine of immortality is asserted. 
When, then, the question is asked, ‘“‘Why do Unitarians 
celebrate Easter?’’ the answer is an easy one. We cele- 
brate a belief and a hope that have been shared by innu- 
merable millions of the sons of men during many ages. 
Without apology we take our place among those who 
rejoice in the immortal hope, whether they base their 
hopes upon a miracle wrought in Judea nineteen hundred 
years ago, or share them with the great host of those who 
had believed when as yet Jesus was not born, or who have 
lived in lands where the story of his transfigured life had 
never been told. ‘The writer of the book called the Wis- 
dom of Solomon lived outside of the Christian tradition, 
but no writer among the early disciples of Jesus could 
have set forth in more glowing terms the hope that ani- 
mated them. He writes: ‘The righteous live for ever- 
more, their reward also is with the Lord and the care of 
them is with the Most High. ‘Therefore shall they re- 
ceive a glorious kingdom and a beautiful crown from the 
Lord’s hand.’”’ Whence this glowing hope came nobody 
knows, it comes to expression in a book called ‘“‘apocry- 
phal,’”’ but it gave heart and courage to holy and heroic 


' souls in the pre-Christian or extra-Christian world, and 


set forth in eloquent terms the doctrine that in its most 

winning form was to attach itself to the memory of that 

king of men who suffered and died under Pontius Pilate. 
G. B. 


Anonymous Unitarians. 


The large number of Unitarians who do their cause no 
direct good is a feature of the times. Every one knows 
perfectly well that, if all those who hold the essential 
principles for which Unitarian churches stand were to 
join them, these churches would be the strongest outside 
the Roman Catholic Church. If all the uncapitalized 
unitarians were to become capitalized Unitarians, the 
Protestant churches would not contain them. Why is 
it so? What can be done about it? 

There are a good many reasons for this condition, some 
of them creditable, others questionable. A good many 
unitarians are doing more good where they are than they 
could do anywhere else. They are undoubtedly captur- 
ing strongholds that we could never carry by direct at- 
tack. They are the modernists of Protestantism who are 
working from within the fold for breadth and honesty of 
faith. If they make no secret of their principles, and 
openly declare them, and hold their ground, we cannot 
wish for any closer allegiance. We want more of them, 


—— 
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and we want them where they are. If we could make 
more such allies, it would be worth our while to do so. We 
have no right to find fault for results that confirm and 
strengthen our position. If we had not been forced into 
separation, we should ourselves be where they are, mould- 
ing and converting the Christian church in the spirit of 
freedom and truth. No selfish denominationalism should 
vitiate our joy that the kingdom of God comes in this way. 
The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them, and the desert shall blossom as the rose. 

There are reasons which justify individuals in holding 
their light where we cannot carry it ourselves. So long 
as they can honestly do so, they are justified in staying 
where they are. When division would leave orthodoxy 
unfertilized by their influence, cause bitterness and hos- 
tility, and produce fruitless secession, and where their 
loyalty is not misleading, these non-separatists are en- 
titled to our respect and sympathy. 

But a good many persons of this mind have no right 
to claim such justification. They tolerate an inconsist- 
ency which neutralizes their liberalism. ‘They conceal 
or withhold their real opinions. They support and main- 
tain that which they do not accept and believe. With 
their lips they honor that which mind and heart reject. 
The words used are taken to mean what they do not 
believe, and they take no pains to explain the real faith 
that isin them. Policy, that heretic, poisons conscience. 
For their daily bread they daily refuse the bread of life. 
For peace they exchange an inner conflict that forever 
disturbs and vexes the mind. To avoid personal aliena- 
tions they tolerate inconsistencies that undermine their 
loyalty and corrode their attachment. 

It must be admitted that the influence of some leading 
Unitarian ideas is to produce an attitude of mind unfavor- 
able to growth in largeness and solidity of organization. 
This is the defect of our qualities that make for tem- 
peramental independence. We protest against the spirit 
which characterizes close-woven organization. We have 
no natural appetite for propagandism. We do not like, 
in large organization, the methods requisite for it, and 
therefore should not expect to rival it ourselves. We 
encourage non-conformity, and must pay the price of its 
advantage. The genius of our faith is to dispense with 
sectarian motives and bonds, to prefer quality of in- 


fluence to quantity of numbers, and to diffuse ideas widely - 


rather than to concentrate forces in mere bigness. ‘The 
characteristic of great denominations is that they do 
not make themselves felt outside their own membership. 
The work of the greatest of them is chiefly for their own 
adherents, whether in saving their souls or in relieving 
their temporal distress. Even their great missionary 
undertakings have this quality. Their aim is to get 
outsiders inside, not to minister to outsiders as such. 
Our characteristic motive is precisely the opposite. Our 
aim is to do good,—by enlisting others in our service if 
they will, by doing all the good we can whether they will 
or not. Our aim is not to help men in order that they 
may find salvation through our fellowship: our aim is 
to subordinate our fellowship to the end, to us first and 
greatest, that this world shall be made better. The op- 
portunity of a small denomination such as ours is not to 
become big. Our opportunity is to grow powerful, to 
generate force whose greatness is measured by truth and 
spirituality. We are to be measured not by the adher- 
ents we gain, but by the message we proclaim. 

It helps, therefore, first, that we shall not flirt with the 
idea of denominational rivalry. Let us not expect to 
have our cake and eat it, too. Let us till the ground we 
have before desiring fresh woods and pastures new. If 
we but sow our seed where we are, the harvest will justify 


_ our inheritance. : 
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If we eschew vain ambition as to unsubstantial out- 
ward things, we must no less cast out the seductive temp- 
tation to obtain by stealth that which we may not openly 
gain. The anonymous unitarians are not all in other 
churches nor among the supporters of other faiths. We 
can gain no good recruits through shame of our own 
flag. It is no mark of the liberal mind that it shall be 
sedulously indifferent to its own responsibility, and out of 
a false policy conceal its errands in order to enlist mes- 
sengers. The man who will refuse our faith because it 
has our mark is the man whose service we may well dis- 
pense with. The adherent who will not stand openly for 
his own cause when it is assailed is of small service in its 
campaigns. The quiet confidence which disdains con- 
troversy is of no kin with the meek timidity which allows 
misrepresentation and contempt their way. To stand 
attack and withhold fire, while it would be wasted, is no 
example of strategy for occasions when inaction means 
paralysis and shame. ‘To endure hardness as a good 
soldier is not to lie down under it. The passive Unitarian 
is an anomaly, and the listless believer in a free faith is a 
traitor to it. Our genius to refuse offensive partisanship 
implies no right to decline a manly allegiance. We 
acquire little respect from our foes by evasive expressions 
designed to reconcile positions in their nature, irreconcil- 
able. When unity grows from fundamental apprecia- 
tions, it is noble, and out of it spring the fruits of righteous- 
ness and peace. But when it is the spurious product of 
disingenuous agreement, a noxious growth will plague and 
disgrace our cause. A sturdy and frank opponent is 
more admired than a time-serving and obsequious ally. 
Toleration of misunderstanding builds no one’s safety or 
good, and to kiss the hand that smites is a servile deed 
and not a valid sign of service. It is admirable to help 
any good cause, unregardful of its name, but, when this 
helps also to confirm that cause in its bad attitude toward 
our own, our co-operation becomes our undoing. Good- 
nature leads many Unitarians to overlook the disloyalty 
involved in countenancing and lending aid and support 
to what is inimical to what they hold most dear. We 
have no quarrel with the anonymous unitarians in other 
churches. We are glad they are there. But we have 
no use for anonymous unitarians in our own. Let Uni- 
tarians be broad so they be bold, let them help others 
so they have paid their own tithes, let them grow in sym- 
pathy so they keep clear in conviction. Inverted loyalty, 
which is fired by the remoter duties as though they were 
near, and cold to near obligations as though they were 
far, is a perversion of a just liberalism. One who acts 
on such principle is like a householder who should be 
quickened to lend succor in distant famine and leave 
thereby his family a prey to want. 

J. We Be 


Hmerican Cnitarian Association. 


A Southern Journey. 


Ie 


It is always a delight to me when I can stand in the 
familiar pulpit of the church in Brooklyn which has for me 
so many cherished associations. On March 3 Mr. La- 
throp was to take the service up at Poughkeepsie, and so 
I could serve at Brooklyn. At ten there was the Con- 
firmation Class to meet, at eleven the morning service, 
at twelve the communion service, then dinner with 
dear friends and at two o’clock a train to Glen Cove for a 
christening service, and then back to Brooklyn for an 
evening call on the president of the National Alliance 
and other well-beloved associates. On Monday came the 
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ministers’ lunch in New York and a chance to confer 
with some of the brethren, and on Tuesday an interview, 
in company with the treasurer of the Association, with 
the representatives of the new society at Summit, N.J., 
about the plans for acquiring a lot and building a chapel. 
In the evening there was an ordination sermon at Eliza- 
beth, N.J., where Mr. Huseby has taken charge of the 
work of a brave and devoted little church. 

The midnight train then took me to Washington where 
three days were given to the meetings of the United States 
Board of Indian Commissioners. The problems involved 
in the prevention of disease among the Indians, the proper 
schooling of the children, the protection of the wards 
of the nation from the wiles of liquor sellers and claim 
agents, and from the allurements that are offered by the 
people who are perpetually trying to rob the Indians of 
their property and their rights, do not diminish in gravity. 
The Board held interviews with President ‘Taft, with Mr. 
Valentine, the able and hard-worked Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, with the chief supervisor of the Indian 
schools, with the Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives which is investigating expenditures in the Interior 
Department, with the superintendents of certain of the 
Christian missions among the Indians, and with some 
representative Indians. ‘The Board took action indorsing 
various measures now before Congress, such as the bill 
providing additional school facilities for the Navajos, 
the bill for the appointment of a commission to codify 
the laws relating to Indians, the bill providing that the 
Apache prisoners at Fort Sill be set free, and allotted 
either at Fort Sill or at Mescalero as they may indi- 
vidually elect, and various bills dealing with the control 
of the drug and liquor traffic on the reservations. The 
Board demanded of the Department of Justice the prompt 
and vigorous prosecution of the men who are accused 
of despoiling the Chippewas on the White Earth Reserva- 
tion, and urged the Indian Bureau adequately to protect 
the Chippewas on the other Minnesota Reservations from 
similar depredations. ‘The Board is an unpaid com- 
mission appointed by the president and reporting to the 
Secretary of the Interior. It brings an intelligent and 
disinterested public opinion to bear upon all matters of 
Indian administration, supervises the letting of contracts 
for supplies, and endeavors to influence legislation so 
that a wise, consistent, and constructive policy can be 
steadily carried forward and the Indians prepared as 
. speedily as possible for the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. One unoccupied evening in Washington 
permitted going to the splendid banquet of the National 
Civic Federation with a chance to meet many interesting 
people and to listen to speeches by Mr. Seth Low, Presi- 
dent Taft, Speaker Clark, and President Wheeler of the 
University of California. 

Friday evening was pleasantly spent at Richmond in 
conference with Mr. and Mrs. Bowser and Mr. Seaton 
about our affairs in Virginia, and Saturday night found 
me in a delightful and hospitable home in Jacksonville. 
On Sunday, March 10, there were morning and evening 
services in the beautiful church at Jacksonville, where 
Mr. Nobbs has taken strong hold of the confidence and 
good-will of the people and is fast winning a place of 
influence in the city. Then followed two days of almost 
uninterrupted conference with our fellow-workers. Gray 
came down from Charleston to join us. McHale came 
over from his circuit in the Apalachicola country. 
Van Ness brought the report of his visits to Orlando, 
Miami, and McHale’s circuit, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
added the inspiration of his presence and word. On 
Tuesday evening there was a reception at the church 
with addresses by all the visiting ministers. 

The next day’s journey took me to Sanford where the 
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hearty welcome of Mr. and Mrs. George H. Fernald 
awaited me, and in the cool of the afternoon their motor 
car carried me over the twenty-two miles to the pretty 
little city of Orlando. ‘There was still light enough to 
look over the lot where it is proposed to build a modest 
chapel for the use of the newly organized Unitarian 
society. In the evening the society met at the pleasant 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon Gore, and the plans for 
future development were carefully debated. The society 
is the result of the work of Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon, who 
was commissioned by the directors of the Association 
to spend two months at Orlando. Both Miss Gordon 
and Miss Safford, who makes her home at Orlando, have 
held services there in previous winters, and the Billings 
lecturers, Mr. Garver last winter and Mr. Van Ness this 
year, have both visited there. Miss Gordon, besides 
preaching at Orlando, has held. four or five services in 
Mr. Fernald’s house at Sanford, and Mr. Hudson has 
recently preached in the Congregational church at San- 
ford. It is expected that the Orlando society will be 
able to build a chapel and have it in readiness for next 
winter’s services. ‘The people have made a good start 
on their subscription, the Association will help, and friends 
North and South will do well to remember the claims of 
this youngest member of our household of churches. 
The next day was spent in getting across from Orlando, 
in the interior lake country, to Daytona on the east 
coast, a trip made wearisome by long waits for belated 
trains and by the various discomforts that beset an 
itinerant preacher in Florida at the time when the tide 
of tourist travel is at its height and trains and hotels 
are overcrowded. Daytona is the prettiest and best- 
kept town I know in Florida and in the winter season 
must have a population of some ten thousand people. 
Mr. Hudson held services at the Palmetto Club for three 
Sundays in February with a good attendance of winter 
residents. There are several families of Northern Uni- 
tarians among the cottagers and many Unitarian visitors 
at the hotels. It would be a mistake to try to establish 


a permanent church at Daytona, but it is the best place 


in Florida for a winter preaching station. Friends from 
Cleveland, St. Paul, and New York made my visit pleasant, 
and, though our meeting was a small one, it was possible 
to suggest some modest plans for the conduct of services 
next winter. 

I feel keenly the challenge of this Florida country. It 
is in a condition very much like Southern California when 
I first knew it. There is every reason to believe that the 
ports of Jacksonville, Tampa, and Miami will have a 
steady and probably rapid growth. ‘The prices at which 
real estate is held indicate the confidence of these com- 
munities, and this confidence appears to be justified by 
experience. ‘The winter resorts swarm with visitors from 
all over the country. Many of them who would not 
enter a Unitarian church at home will attend our services 
at a winter resort out of curiosity and discover that they 
have really been Unitarians for a long time. If the 
resources which the Northern Unitarian churches can put 
at the disposal of the directors of the Association will 
permit, we ought to push this work next winter. We are 
moving on a well-devised plan of action, with a definite 
method, with an almost unoccupied field before us. 

If we had the needed men and money, what might we 
do for the promotion of a rational religion and the ad- 
vancement of our ideals in Florida? 


1. We should first co-operate with the local society 


in developing a strong and growing church in Jackson- 
ville, which is the gateway and chief city of the State. 
We have now a fine constituency there and a beautiful 


church property. Plans have been set on foot to build “7 


at once a parsonage next the church. 
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2. We should aid in developing the work of the new 
society in Orlando in the centre of the State. The post 
offers a fine opportunity of service for an alert minister 
for four or five months each winter. The minister should 
work not only at Orlando, but at other points in Orange 
County, such as Sanford, Altamont, and Winter Park. 

3. The present Apalachicola Circuit should, in my judg- 
ment, be divided. It is now too big geographically. 
The distances are too great and the expenses of travel are 
too heavy. There is a great waste of time in merely 
moving from place to place. Mr. McHale should be per- 
mitted to confine his appointments to the central and 
northern part of his great district and another minister 
should, if possible, be found to take charge of the points 
at the southern end of the circuit around Apalachicola 
Bay. 

4. Two circuits for winter preaching should be es- 
tablished, one on the west coast with appointments at 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, and other points about Tampa 
Bay, and the other on the East Coast. The East Coast 
minister should plan to develop three stations, Miami, 
Daytona, and St. Augustine. 

5. Points of contact should be established at the edu- 
cational centres such as Gainesville, DeLand, and Winter 
Park; and Post-office Mission work should be actively 
carried on all over the State and advertising conducted 
in and through the chief journals. 

During the current fiscal year the Association has 
expended for the work in Florida about $1,500. The 
plans here outlined would require next winter an expen- 
diture, not counting what will be needed for permanent 


plants, of about $3,500. This is obviously beyond the - 


present resources of the Association. The field is ready, 
the way is open. Are there not Unitarian churches or 
people who are generous enough or far-sighted enough 
to enable their representatives to use these opportunities 
of service? SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


Current Topics. 


THE government suffered a severe reverse in its move- 
ment for the enforcement of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, when on March 26 a jury in the United States 
District Court at Chicago brought a verdict of ‘‘not 
guilty” in the criminal proceedings against ten packers 
who practically control the meat supply of the country. 
The prosecution was the culminating step in a ten years’ 
campaign which the government had been carrying on 
in an effort to prove that J. Ogden Armour and his nine 
colleagues in the packing industry had been regulating 
prices, throttling competition, and otherwise levying 
unlawful profits from that large and indeterminate body 
known as the ultimate consumer. The jury based its 
finding upon the ground that the government had failed 
to prove its case beyond a doubt. A suggestive circum- 
stance attendant upon the vindication of the packers 
was the announcement of an increase in the price of 
pork and pork products, ranging from seven and one-half 
to fifteen cents, an hour or two after the jury had an- 
nounced its verdict before Judge Carpenter. 


a 


On the eve of the resumption of work in the British 
collieries after a strike that brought keen distress through- 

out the United Kingdom, the American consumer found 
himself on April 1 facing a suspension of production in 
racite and bituminous fields on account.of a 
” ving wages, hours of labor, or the issue of the 
f the United Mine Workers of America. 
out four hundred thousand men left the mines 
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at the expiration of the wage agreement at midnight on 
March 31. ‘The bituminous workers, it is hoped, will 
return to the pits as soon as the referendum vote on the 
new scale has been completed,—a process which will take 
about a month. ‘The situation in the anthracite regions 
is not so free from the peril of a strike, inasmuch as the 
union leaders and the mine owners are deadlocked over 
the question of a new schedule since radical divergences 
developed between them at the conference in New York 
on March 13. For the past three or four weeks the 
operators have been accumulating great supplies of coal 
in anticipation of a struggle, but the consumer is bound 
to suffer despite these precautions. 


ra 


THE termination of the strike in the United Kingdom 
was foreshadowed at the end of last week, when the 
mine owners accepted the minimum wage act which, 
upon its passage by the Commons, had been promptly 
passed by the House of Lords as an emergency measure 
designed to remove a national peril. It was assumed, 
after the acceptance of the principle of a minimum 
wage by the masters, that the men would approve the 
arrangement made in their behalf by Prime Minister 
Asquith in conjunction with Parliament, and that the 
resumption of production throughout the collieries would 
not be delayed a moment beyond the time actually neces- 
sary for the carrying out of the required referendum vote. 
The voting, however, developed a division of sentiment 
among the miners which almost up to the final hour in- 
dicated the possibility of an adverse decision and a fur- 
ther complication of a sufficiently grave situation by the 
necessity for fresh negotiations. Such an outcome 
public sentiment apparently was not prepared to tolerate 
under any circumstances. 

wt 


THE enormous influence which the venerable Franz 
Josef II. exerts over the affairs of the conglomerate 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was strikingly illustrated -by 
the effect of his recent threat to resign the throne,—a 
threat which quickly brought the belligerent Hungarian 
cabinet to a more conciliatory state of mind in a con- 
troversy involving the control of the army. The Hun- 
garian administration had attempted to increase parlia- 
mentary control over the Hungarian contingent of the 
army by denying the right of the emperor-king to mo- 
bilize the reserves without previous conditional action 
by the diet at Budapest. This arrangement the old 
kaiser rejected on the ground that it threatened to put 
a serious check upon his constitutional powers, and 
coupled his protest with the announcement to Baron von 
Hedervary, the Magyar premier, that he was prepared 
to abdicate the throne unless the Hungarians abandoned 
their hostile attitude. Von Hedervary and his asso- 
ciates made the concession required by Franz Josef, 
and on March 31 the crisis was declared ended. 


vt 


It is becoming evident that President Madero is pre- 
paring to employ the most energetic means within his 
power to crush the rebellion which has been in progress 
in various states, and particularly in disaffected Chihua- 
hua, for the past six weeks. Under a recent decision by 
President Taft the Mexican government is enabled, 
under certain restrictions, to import arms and ammuni- 
tion from the United States. A considerable amount of 
war supplies have already reached the agents of the Mex- 
ican administration, and extensive plans for the recruit- 
ing of a large military force are under execution. While 


_the Federal forces are availing themselves of President 
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Taft's construction of the joint resolution recently passed 
by Congress to prohibit the exportation of arms to Amer- 
ican countries in a state of violence, the rebels, under the 
terms of the President’s proclamation, are unable to 
obtain the machinery of war from American sources. 
This prohibition is bound to operate with discouraging 
effect upon the insurgent cause. 


Brevities. 


Will some correspondents in the Southern Hemisphere 
tell us how they use the Easter and Christmas literature, 
which is so popular on this side of the equator? 


The change in the last fifty years in the way orthodox 
Christians regard the Oriental religions, and even the 
superstitions of the pagan world, is marvellous and en- 
couraging. 

The religious forces of Christianity in the Western 
world are now preparing, not to make war upon “the 
enemies of Christ,’”’ but to come into sympathy and a 
better understanding of the good elements in every 
religion. 


The Letter to the Editor, which a few weeks ago charged 
an unnamed Unitarian church with lack of courtesy in 
welcoming strangers, has been met by protests that 
the case must be unusual. In many churches the min- 
ister greets the people in the vestibule at the close of 
service, often with the assistance of other friends. 


The writer of the Brevity asking how it happened that 
an ecclesiastical dinner was arranged in Boston to com- 
memorate the evacuation of Boston receives the answer 
that the dinner was not a celebration of Evacuation Day, 
but the 175th annual dinner of the Charitable Irish So- 
ciety of Boston, and thus the continuation of a celebration 
that was begun at least forty years before the British had 
occasion to evacuate the city. 


The Meadville School. 


The following report of the Committee on Instruction 
of the Board of Trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School was presented to the Board of Trustees at its regu- 
lar meeting on Monday, April 1, 1912:— 


On Jan. 29, 1912, Prof. Frank C. Doan, Ph.D., ad- 
dressed a letter to the Committee on Instruction of the 
Board of Trustees of the Meadville Theological School, 
asking that the committee investigate a situation that 
had arisen in the life of the School, and tendering his con- 
ditional resignation of his chair, to be acted on in accord- 
ance with the committee’s findings. 

The point at issue concerned the relations of the de- 
partment of Systematic Theology and the Philosophy of 
Religion to the department of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology. 

The Committee on Instruction, having thoroughly 
investigated the situation, having heard testimony from 
all—both professors and students—who wished to ap- 
pear before it, and having diligently examined various 
written statements submitted for its consideration, has 
not found such invasion of Dr. Doan’s freedom as, in its 
judgment, would justify his voluntary retirement from his 
chair; and the committee therefore affectionately urges 
Dr. Doan to withdraw his contemplated resignation. 

(Signed) RicHarD W. Boynton, 
L. WALTER Mason, 
MrInoT SIMONs, 
Committee on Instruction. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


The Meadville Question. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A recent editorial note regarding the resignation of 
Prof. Doan has been accused of saying many things it 
did not say. Perhaps its author may be allowed a few 
words which, he hopes, will help to clear the issue. 

The note did not say nor did it imply that Prof. Doan 
was an atheist. I am sure he is not. 

Neither did it say that there should be any limit to 
the freedo 1 of debate within the walls of the seminary. 
I am sure that there ought not to be any such limit. 

Nor did it say that men of the type either of Parker 
or Emerson should be excluded from our pulpits. Again 
I am of the opposite opinion. 

What it did say, and what I firmly hold, is that the 
situation at Meadville seemed to set before us the gen- 
eral question whether there is a limit to the freedom of 
our pulpits in the direction of extreme negativism. There 
is such a limit on the side of dogmatism and on the side 
of morality. Is there such a limit on this other side 
also? The note did not even answer the question, but 
personally I wish to be allowed to answer it. Illiberal 
as it may seem, I believe that there is such a limit. A 
pulpit is the place for the preaching of religion. If a 
man no longer believes in religion, he ought not to seek 
admission to a pulpit for the sake of saying so. 

The note said that details were not at hand. Two 
important details have since been made known. First, 
the sermon was not preached in the ordinary sense of 
that word. It was delivered as an exercise in preaching 
within the walls of the seminary. Second, Prof. Doan’s 
resignation is not absolute, but tentative. Both these 
things should be made known. I am glad to know them 


myself. THEODORE D. Bacon. 
SALEM, Mass. 


Some Corrections from the South. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just received the March 14th number of the 
Christian Register, and in the interests of fair play I 
desire to file some exceptions. 

In the first place, I enjoyed the very readable article | 
in which Rev. Bradley Gilman gives an account of his 
trip with Booker Washington, but one statement therein 
should be corrected. Mr. Gilman writes: ‘‘Again at 
Jacksonville, while a thousand colored men and a hun- 
dred white men were assembled in a theatre to listen to 
Washington, a mob, bent upon lynching a negro just 
arrested on a charge of murder, went howling and cursing 
by on their way to the jail; and the colored men upon the 
stage where I sat could hear those yells, and some faces 
grew pale; for, when mob rule starts in a town or city, 
nobody knows where it will end. We learned the next 
morning that the mob, several hundred strong, and led 
by a frenzied white woman, had attacked the jail, but 
had been driven back.’’ Now what were the facts? 

For months past the Riverside section in which I 
happen to live had been terrified by a most dangerous 
set of criminals, and within a very short time nearly a 
dozen murderous assaults had been committed cul- 
minating in the dreadful murder of an inoffensive store- 
keeper and what at the time appeared to be also the 
murder of his wife and two children, who are even now 
not out of danger and who face the world without their 
natural protector and with a never-to-be-forgotten mem- 
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ory of horror. In view of the terrorism which had pre- 
vailed for months, it is to me a wonder not that people 


should have talked of lynching, but that it was not done 


as soon as the news spread of the arrest of the gang of 
negro criminals, under circumstances which appeared 
to be conclusive of their guilt. 

Now what did happen? ‘The mob leader, so far as 
it had one, was a woman who years before had suffered 
at the hands of a criminal negro in Ohio. She was not 
a Southern woman, neither had her sufferings left her 
mind normal. Again, the mob was composed of a small 
and miscellaneous collection of hoodlums, who made a 
noise, to be sure, but who, with sentiment in Jackson- 
ville as it is, were handled with little difficulty. I saw 
the crowd, for my wife and I were in the thick of it while 
it was parading the streets, and I saw nothing but a col- 
lection of hardly grown boys. I doubt if any Northern 
town, inhabited by such a mixture of races and terrorized 
as this was for months, would have borne itself better 
than Jacksonville. From personal observation I am 
free to say that I do not believe there was any real danger 
that the authorities would permit a lynching, and my 
own admiration of Jacksonville went up rapidly as I 
noted the general and efficient resolve not to permit mob 
methods, even under the most extreme provocation. 
Jacksonville really is a civilized place, but, as in many 
places in the North, there is need of greater promptness 
in the conduct of criminal prosecutions. 

I next feel it to be in order to take exceptions to the 
plea of John Haynes Holmes that Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher be placed under the Unitarian ban because he 
did not vote for the Arbitration Treaties, and is there- 
fore unworthy of the confidence of the people. Article 
TII., Section II., of the Constitution gives the Senate the 
right, and indeed imposes upon it the duty, to review 
and pass upon all proposed treaties. I do not know 
that we need a Senate; but we have one, and it is sup- 
posed by the fundamental law to do something else than 
simply to ratify the acts of the President. Now, so far 
as I had any facts to go upon, I was heartily in favor of 
the Arbitration Treaties; but even a minister is not 
necessarily in possession of all the facts which have to 
be considered in a matter of world politics. Possibly 
the Senate had some facts brought before it which made 
it at least inexpedient to take such action as might tie 
its hands, or rather the hands of the government, as 
matters now are. 

The point I would raise is this: Are we to say that aman 
is unfit to be an officer of the Unitarian body becatse he 
does not think we are yet warranted in committing our- 
selves to unconditional arbitration? Senator Fletcher is 
by temperament and from principle such a lover of peace 
that, if he were the arbiter in a dispute, there would be 
a very faint danger of war, whereas one often hears such 
inflammatory things from advocates of unconditional 
peace that the effect of them is to stir up strife. Even 
a discussion upon the desirability of peace should not 
lead to an invitation to persecute dissenters. It is one 
of the anomalies that you often meet people who are not 
sure that wars are over, who yet are much less militant 
than those who advocate peace. 

The real question after all is this: Have we come to a 
time when, though we have discarded creedal tests, it is 
proper to demand the acceptance of certain social gospels, 
as essential to good standing? Are we prepared to re- 
pudiate and cast into outer darkness a man of clean life 
and a worthy record in the place where he is best known, 
because he did what he thought he ought to do in a 
matter concerning which he unquestionably had more 
facts at his disposal than his critics possess? 

In conclusion, I would say that no worse precedent 
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could be permitted and no surer road to doom entered 
upon than to heed the plea to repudiate Mr. Fletcher. 
Why, the rest of us in an unwitting moment may be 
guilty of holding the contrary opinion, and we would 
not like to be excommunicated. Can’t we get up an 
Arbitration Treaty for the benefit of Unitarians? 
SAMUEL BASTIN NOBBS. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


The Voice of Silence. 


BY FANNIE A. DAMON, 


I asked the bare, brown earth 

What marvel and surprise 
Lay folded in its icy breast 

Close veiled from mortal eyes? 
Silent and speechless came the word: 
Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 


Nor heart of man conceived 

The beauty and the bloom,— 
The fair procession that awaits 

The call from earth’s dark tomb! 
Sweetly their voices upward reach 
With sound more eloquent than speech. 


And thus, through all her realm, 
Nature’s clear voices sound 
In soft, melodious notes 
To listening ears around,— 
“Spring with her radiant train will come 
Nor long will her glad voice be dumb.” 


The slumbering earth will wake 
From its long, dreamless sleep, 
And myriad choirs unite 
Her jubilee to keep; 
E’en now, from out the barren sod 
I hear the silent voice of God. 


In Quiet Days. 


BY A. T.N: 


There are times when the thought of such a temporary 
retreat from active life as the convents make possible for 
Catholic women has in it something wholly helpful and 
suggestive. If one could occasionally put aside the claims 
of ordinary duties and obligations, withdrawing for a 
time to the seclusion of cloistered walls and an absolute 
suspension of social intercourse with others, overstrained 
nerves would grow steady, problems that now seem dis- 
tracting would assume a comparative unimportance, 
and life would take on a saner, more moderate course. 
The time thus planned for reflection on the spiritual 
significance of life would not be wasted, even in reference 
to more material concerns; and the breathing-place thus 
gained would probably justify itself by the firmer hold 
taken on common duties as a result. The nervous tire 
and depression of unrelaxed activity increases with the 
complexity of our modern life, until it sometimes seems 
as if nothing short of absolute withdrawal for a time 
from customary sights and sounds can avail to ease the 
tension. 

The luxury of the Catholic retreat is for few; but it 
often happens that, even in the midst of the busiest life, 
there sometimes drops a sudden stillness, hushing the 
outside clamor and quieting the eager pulses. Most 
frequently, perhaps, it is illness in one form or another 
that stops the busy activity, but not always. ‘Then rest 
seems something not to be enjoyed, but to be endured. 
The brain longs for its accustomed work, and the hands 
lie idle only because they must. It is not easy to find in 
the enforced withdrawal from the world anything for 
which one can be really thankful; and yet it has often 
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happened that just such days as these have proved to be 
the source of joy and inspiration for one’s future life, 
yielding the blessing for which the faithful Catholic seeks 
his retreat. 

When Helen Hunt wrote of the unused field, lying, un- 
noted by the farmer, idle among the great fields of grain 
and the fruitful orchards, yet remembering that nowhere 
could the sun and rain fall with more good will, and hid- 
ing in its bosom the latent strength that might some day 
show itself in clover or in wheat, she uttered words of 
truth that have cheered many a one, compelled to 

“Lie and wait in God’s great hand, 

A patient bit of fallow land.” 
There are blessings that come to the soul, content to be 
passive amid the restoring influences of life and nature, 
that can never make themselves felt among the crowding 
duties that fill up one’s ordinary days. Indeed, the life 
that is to be full, fruitful, gentle, needs just such periods 
for its development; and we may all be Molinists, then, 
to the extent that we believe in ‘the prayer of silence”’ 
and its mystical peace. 

It is not an infrequent experience to find that some- 
thing we have mourned over as a great trouble and 
hindrance has turned out to be a veritable blessing. 
Life is full of such surprises. It is so ordered in the 
economy of the spirit that nothing can happen to us 
which we may not use in such a way as to force it to con- 
tribute to our inner strength and peace. If this is true 
even of pain and sorrow, what may we not gain from the 
quiet days dropped into our over-busy lives? The mind 
has resources in itself hardly realized until necessity 
forces us back on them. Sometimes, when we let go our 
hold on the things which commonly absorb us most, we 
become conscious of longings and needs too often for- 
gotten. We turn to truths too often ignored, and 
strengthen ourselves for the duties that must soon be 
taken up again. “Life, which seeks its own contin- 
uance,”’ said Amiel, “tends to repair itself without our 
help. It mends its spiders’ webs when they have been 
torn.”” The days of quiet may furnish us with thought 
and reflections that shall bear their fruit in busy days to 
come. 


Spiritual Life. 


So long as we love we serve; so long as we are loved 
by others I would almost say that we are indispensable; 
and no man is useless while he has a friend.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

wt 


Much as the density of that vast sea—life, o’er which 
all humanity is cruising—may check the reaching of our 
destined shore, there is no greater hindrance to the on- 
ward course of humanity than the massive anchor of preju- 
dice.—Arthur B. Richardson. 


Fd 


It is a conquest when we can lift ourselves above the 
annoyance of circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol; but it is a greater victory when we can make those 
circumstances our helpers, when we can appreciate the 
good there is in them.—Lucy Larcom. 


a 


I have shown you some of the reasons why I am a Uni- 
tarian. It is not because I wish to believe less in God, 
Christ, or religion, but because I wish to believe more; 
to have more faith in God; more faith in man, more faith 
in Christ, more faith in religion, more faith in the Bible, 
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and more faith in the triumph of divine love-—James 


Freeman Clarke. 
; wt 


Our souls are in the Almighty’s keeping, as a fright- 
ened bird in the hand of that compassionate friend who 
has picked it up where it has fallen, and seeks to heal its 
hurt. We are afraid, not merely in the absence of 
evidence, but against evidence of the wise and kindly 
intent of the power that rules our ways, and of the higher 
possibilities opened to our spirits —Howard N. Brown. 


The Joy of Living. 


BY SARAH FE. BURTON. 


Give me a song clearer and sweeter 

Than mortal ever has sung; 
Give me a thought dearer, completer, 

Than ever found word or tongue; 
Give me a psalm, persuasive, compelling, 
From deeper than Hebrew founts upwelling, 
All the good God is forever giving 
To tell the wonderful joy of living! 


The Last Vestige of Puritanism in the Public Schools 
of Massachusetts. 


It is a law of history that the spirit of a religious or 
political philosophy, when it vanishes, leaves behind it 
numberless dead or dying forms. Long-established habits 
and devotion to the symbols of the past prevent the 
clothing of new feelings and ideas in a new garb. It is 
only under the pressure of changing social conditions that 
the old forms are gradually modified. 

Massachusetts offers no exception to this rule. Puri- 
tanism is no more, but some of its modified forms have 
persisted down to our own day. Perhaps the last vestige 
of its influence finds an echo in a law of 1862 which still 
remains in force. ‘This law enacts that ‘‘a portion of the 
Bible shall be read daily in the public schools, without 
written note or oral comment.’’ To understand the 
power which gave rise to this law it is necessary to review 
rapidly some of the phases of the history of Massachu- 
setts. 

The Puritan can be understood only in the light of the 
world’s great religious movement toward reform. Under 
the papal dominion the Church had been the source of all 
authority; but the followers of the Reformation turned 
from the Church to the Bible for guidance. No religious 
sect ever embraced this principle with greater enthusiasm 
than the Puritans. 

The Puritans who founded the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony conceived the state as a Biblical commonwealth. 
This was clearly shown in 1644 when a contention arose 
concerning the power of the magistrates. The matter was 
referred to the elders for arbitration. They affirmed 
that, in the case of the vacancy of the General Court, the 
magistrates ‘“‘may act in cases wherein there is no expresse 
law, soe that in such acts they proceed according to the 
word of God.” 


It is a significant fact that during the first few years of | 


the colony life much of the legislation was suggested by 
sermons, and bills were frequently presented to the elders 
for their approval before they were passed. In fact, the 
first two civil codes used by the colonists were drawn up 
by ministers. r 
Many of the early decisions of the General Court reflect 
the attempts to administer justice not only in the spirit, 
but in the letter, of the Biblical law. It is not uncommon 
to find in the records such statements as these :— 
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It is ordered that John Baker shalbe whipped for shooteing fowle 


on the Sabbath Day. 
It is ordered that Josias Plastowe shall (for stealeing 4 basketts 
of corne from the Indians) retourne them 8 basketts againe. 


The first legislative enactment, that houses should be 
built for the ministers ‘with convenient speede att pub- 
lique charge,’ showed the union of Church and State. 
This union showed itself also in the legal prosecution of 
those sects which were not Puritan, in the limiting of the 
franchise and office-holding to members of the Established 
Church, and in the support of that church by public taxa- 
tion. It was not until 1833 that the State constitution 
was finally amended so that the legislature lost its power 
to compel provision for public Protestant worship. Down 
to 1821 the oath of office also prevented Jews from hold- 
ing the offices of governor, lieutenant-governor, and 
councillor. However, it is outside of the limitations of 
this brief paper to follow the great battles for religious 
liberty which were waged in Massachusetts, chiefly under 
the leadership of the Baptists. It does seem pertinent 
to inquire about the Puritan attitude toward children. 

The Puritans regarded the nature of the child as being 
totally depraved. Jonathan Edwards referred to them 
as “young vipers,’’ and Cotton Mather, not a whit less 
complimentary, spoke of them as “children of wrath.” 
The original sin of Adam had been visited upon them. 
A knowledge of the Scriptures and earnest prayer were 
necessary for their salvation. 

Cotton Mather appealed most dramatically to the 
parents in this fashion :— 

“Oh, look upon the children which you have so often set on your 
knees which always lie so very near your hearts. How can you 


bear to have them thrown into the place of the dragons? They 
infallibly go thither if by the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
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' you do not save them from thence.” 


He possessed equal talent in presenting his uncanny 
ideas to children :— 

“Kh, children, be afraid of going prayerless to bed lest the devil 
be your bedfellow. Be afraid of playing on the Lord’s Day lest 
the devil be your playfellow. Be afraid of telling lies or speaking 
wickedly lest that evil tongue be tormented in the flames when a 
drop of water to cool the tongue will be roared for.”’ 


So great was the danger menacing children and so nec- 
essary was it for them to have a knowledge of the Bible 
that Cotton Mather admonished the parents to compel 
the children to read the Scriptures daily. He even rec- 
ommended that they be hired “to remember what they 
read, to get select sentences of the holy scriptures into their 
memories.”’ 

Since the minister usually represented the highest intel- 
lectual talent in the town and was the recognized author- 
ity on the Bible, it was only natural that he should exert 
considerable influence, directly and indirectly, over the 
religious and moral instruction in the public schools. 
Sometimes the children were sent to the minister, who 
examined them to see that they had the proper religious 
training; but usually the minister visited the school 
regularly to conduct devotional exercises and to see that 
the children had a proper understanding of the catechism 
and the sermon of the preceding Sunday. Down to 1826, 
when the selectmen were authorized to delegate their 
power to a school committee, the minister had a continu- 
ously decreasing power over the schools as a teacher, 
supervisor, or certifier of teachers. 

Previous to the Revolution there were few text-books 
in use in the schools, and among those few the Bible 
was naturally important. Newbury, for example, was 


using only the Bible and the catechism in her schools 


—_ 


nearly a hundred years after her schools had been founded. 


__ During the latter part of the seventeenth century, 


however, there appeared a book of heavy religious tone 
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called the “New England Primer.” ‘There can be no 
doubt that it was a true expression of the theological 
(not the religious) consciousness of its time. ‘The enor- 
mous sale of the book and its long use testified that it had 
struck a popular chord. It passed through many editions, 
but all those preceding the Revolution were essentially * 
alike in spirit and contained about the same printed matter. 
A New England Primer, published in Boston in 1770, 
might be representative of the editions issued before the 
Revolution. It was crudely bound in oak boards, poorly 
printed on rough paper, and was almost small enough to 
put in one’s vest pocket. On the inner side of the front 
cover were a morning and evening prayer for children, 
and on the first page was a picture of George III. 
The text proper began with the letters, followed by 
combinations of letters in one syllable, two syllables, etc. 
After the combinations of syllables and words there were 
a number of rhymed couplets, with cuts along the side 
to make the meaning clear. The couplets ran thus:— 


‘In Adam’s Fall 
We sinned all.’’ 


‘‘Heaven to find 
The Bible mind.” 

“Christ crucify’d 
For sinners dy’d.’’ 


The Lord’s Prayer, the Nicene Creed, and Watts’s 
Cradle Hymn came next. The Primer naturally con- 
tained a catechism. In this instance it was by John 
Cotton, and had the strange title “Spiritual Milk for 
American Babes, Drawn out of the Breasts of Both Testa- 
ments for Their Souls’ Nourishment.”’ 

The last selection in the Primer purported to be a dia- 
logue between Christ, a youth, and the devil. As the 
story goes, the youth resolves to spend his time in sport 
and play and disobey his parents, to the great delight of 
the devil. Christ tries to persuade the youth to change 
his mind, assuring him that the devil lies and that his 
ways are deceiving. As the youth is reticent, Christ 
affirms that he will be burned in hell. In reply the youth 
suggests that he knows that Christ has mercy, that it 
will be easy to repent when he is old, and that all his sport 
and play will speedily come toanend. ‘The youth laments 
and begs for mercy, but Christ replies:— 

“No pity on thee can I show, 

Thou hast thy God offended so; 

Thy soul and body I’ll divide, 

Thy body in the grave I’ll hide, 

And thy dear soul in hell must lie, 

With devils to eternity.” 
A moral drawn from this dialogue ends the text. It re- 
minds all children who are not submissive to their min- 
isters and parents in youth that they may expect to go 
to hell and live under the eternal wrath. 

Such was the New England Primer, which in one form 
or another journeyed on its way down to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and for a hundred years at least. 
was the principal text in the elementary school. 

After the Revolution a new spirit began to be felt in 
the land. Independence had been won, the imagination 
had been fired, and a powerful interest had been awakened 
in politics. Printing-presses were busily turning out 
newspapers and books, and the Bible was naturally read 
less. Economic conditions improved, many religious 
denominations sprang up, intercommunication was easier 
and quicker, commerce and trade took on new life, immi- 
grants poured in: everybody began to feel a thrill of 
pride in the progress of the new republic, and local pride 
and prejudice tended to break down. This growth of 
intellectual hospitality in response to new and powerful 
social interests was naturally reflected in the text-books 
used in the public schools. For example, the Boston 
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Primer, which claimed to be an improvement over the 
New England Primer, introduced some secular matter 
On the first page we find the significant words :— 

“He who ne’er learns his A.B.C. 
: Forever will a blockhead be.” 

The book also contained little selections which would ap- 
peal to children,—an idea which had never been enter- 
tained by the old-time Puritan. One of the selections 
was entitled ‘The Setting Sun and Rising Moon.” 

The readers and spelling-books that were in use after 
the Revolution dropped out first the theological and then 
the Biblical instruction. Many of the books took delight 
in giving specific moral directions. In the early editions 
of Webster’s Spelling-book it was not unusual to find 
sentences like this :— 

“A good child will not lie, swear, nor steal. He will be good at 
home and ask to read his book; when he gets up he will wash his 
hands and face clean; he will comb his hair and make haste to 
school, he will not play by the way as bad boys do,” 

The new readers showed themselves more and more 
responsive to the vital interests of the time. The na- 
tional spirit found expression in the speeches of the mili- 
tary and political leaders of the Revolution. With the 
rise of American men of letters, selections from Irving, 
Webster, Bryant, and Longfellow made their appearance. 

Besides the multiplicity of interests that we have 
already noted, there was a rising jealousy of anything 
sectarian, which tended to crowd out the strictly theologi- 
cal and Biblical instruction from the public schools. 
The emphasis then fell on moral instruction. Thus in 
1845 we find the school committee of Cambridge urging 
the importance of good morals and good manners in the 
schools, but expressly stating that sectarian influences 
must not creep in. This denominational jealousy also 
showed itself in a State law enacted in 1827. This law 
forbade the school committee’s directing “any school 
books to be purchased or used’’ which were ‘‘calculated 
to favor any particular religious sect.”’ 

The plan of giving specific moral instruction through 
the school text-book has slowly given rise to a less direct 
method. The modern school text-book aims to fulfil 
an ethical mission through suggestion. 

In 1828 the minister ceased to have any legal connection 
with the public schools. We might expect naturally as 
a result that the emphasis placed on direct moral instruc- 
tion and the reading of the Bible would be decreased. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that the habit 
of reading the Bible daily in the public schools had be- 
come inoperative, or that the law of 1855, which made 
daily reading of the Bible compulsory, established in most 
cases any new kind of practice. ‘The history of education 
in Massachusetts shows that the State had always been 
very conservative in passing laws relating to public in- 
struction. Invariably the law that is passed merely con- 
firms and requires a practice which has become quite 
general throughout the State. This was doubtless true 
of the law of 1862, which still remains in force. It gave 
assurance that the old custom of the daily reading of the 
Bible in the schools should continue, and in such a way 
that it would arouse’no sectarian differences. Massa- 
chusetts, the original home of Puritanism in America, 
is the only State of the New England group that has such 
a law on the statutes. 

This law, with its flavor of medizevalism, seems to be 
quite generally enforced, especially in the upper grades 
and in the high schools. Many teachers, however, seem 
to be ignorant of the law, or at least of its mandatory 
character; others, for pedagogical or other reasons, read 
the Bible only when it suits their whims or convenience. 

The principal objection to the law seems to be a peda- 
gogical one. It is said that the law defeats its own ends 
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if an understanding and appreciation of the Scriptures 


are its aims. ‘The unusual style and the abstractness of 
thought in the Bible make it unintelligible to children 
unless there is some comment on the part of the teacher. 
The provisions of the law make this impossible. Again, 
the daily repetition of that which cannot be understood 
and appreciated fails to get or hold the attention, and 
leads to a feeling of tedium rather than reverence. It is 
inconceivable that such a state of mind should react in 
any effective way on the moral life of the child. 

This argument, based on modern psychology, it should 
be said, does not exclude recognition of the Bible as litera- 
ture, and as the source of the greatest moral and religious 
treasures of our civilization. It would emphasize the fact 
that the Church is an institution set apart by society to 
minister to the religious needs of man, and that, owing 
to denominational differences, the Church, and not the 
school, must bear the responsibility of teaching the Bible. 
The present law does not provide for any real teaching of 
the Bible. It prevents the adaptability which is the soul 
of all true teaching. 

But it is safe to say that the great majority of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts would strenuously defend the old 
custom of the daily reading of the Bible in the public 
schools. It would be defended largely because of its age 
and history, and also because it is believed that it tends to 
furnish moral incentives and to develop a reverence for 
the Scriptures. Many good teachers maintain that selec- 
tions may be taken from the Bible that will and do appeal 
to the interests and understanding of even little children. 

Whatever arguments may be made for or against a 
law which was enacted half a century ago, it is fair to say 
that the opposition to this law is so feeble as scarcely to be 
worthy of consideration. ‘The law will probably remain 


on the statute books, a unique monument to Puritanism, 


until unforeseen social changes create a new public senti- 
ment which shall demand its repeal—J. Mace Andress, 
in the School Review. 


The Resurrection of Jesus. 


The rising of Christ from the dead does not mean, as is 
often taught and believed, his coming out of the grave with 
his earthly body and his coming back to his former earthly 
life. If this were the meaning, it would have no more 
value than the revival of Lazarus. It would be only re- 
suscitation, not resurrection. It would involve the ne- 
cessity of laying aside again the earthly body; that is, of 
another death. But Christ, being raised from the dead, 
dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over him. 
Hence the Church has completed the resurrection by 
another miracle, the ascension. According to the church 
theory, Jesus returned to this world and to this life by 
the resurrection, and passed into the other world by the 
ascension. 

But this view does not accord with Scripture. The 
New Testament lays all the stress on the resurrection of 
Jesus, none on the ascension. ‘The word ‘‘ascension,” as 
applied to Jesus, does not occur once in the New Testa- 
ment; but the resurrection of Jesus is constantly em- 
phasized. Paul says, “‘Christ Jesus that died, yea, rather 
that was raised from the dead, who is at the right hand of 
God.” Resurrection means going up, not coming back: 
it is passing up into a heavenly state. The Scripture 
teaches that, when we are in a heavenly state here, we 
have already risen with Christ. Paul says to the Chris- 
tians who were yet alive, ‘If ye, then, be risen with Christ, 
seek those things that are above.’ He tells them that 
even now they are sitting in heavenly places with Christ 
Jesus. Jesus says, ‘In the resurrection [that is, in the 


higher life above this life] they neither marry nor are given 
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in marriage.” Coming back to this world, then, is not 
“the resurrection,” but ascent into a higher world of 
spiritual being. When Jesus said, ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life,” he certainly was not speaking of the revival 
of the body; but he meant that in him was the spiritual 
power which raises the soul to a higher state. The resur- 
rection of Jesus does not mean his return to this life, but 
his spiritual ascent to a higher life.—Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, in ““The Meaning and Importance of the Resurrec- 
tion.” 
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Easter. 


Beauty for ashes forever the planet puts on! 

Blossoms and birdlings and brooks when the winter is gone! 

Rise, O my Soul, to the Easter without and within; 

Flee from life’s bareness and weakness and selfhood and sin. 

Live with the lavish forthspending of Nature at play; 

Fling on the path of thy brothers some luminous ray. 

Sleep not while war and oppression hold nations in woe; 

Wide in the Furrows of Man seed regenerate sow. 

Listen! the song of Humanity’s springtime is near! 

Join in the chorus sublime which the race yet shall hear, 

Laugh like the sun, sound the bobolink’s jubilant cry; 

This shall be Easter full-bloom, fit for earth or for sky. 
—James Harcourt West. 


Che Pulpit. 
Immortality. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
the power may be of God, and not of us.—2 Cor. iv. 7. 

Here are two thoughts worth being considered with some 
degree of careful attention. First, there is the thought 
that our real life is something distinct and separate from 
these physical bodies, and bears some such relation to 
them as does a great treasure to the receptacle in which 
it is held. Secondly, there is the thought that the very 
frailty of the vessel is a testimony to the power and 
value of the treasure which it holds, and which, after 
all, it only imperfectly contains. 

But before turning to these thoughts it may be worth 
while to notice one objection to the belief in immortality 
which, I suppose, we all at times feel. There is within 
us all natural rebellion against the fate that leaves us 
so much in the dark with reference to our hereafter. 
It is “hard measure,” we are apt to think, that we should 
have this tantalizing hope, which now and again grows 
to a certainty, yet should lack just the little proof that 
might be requisite to turn it into an assured and constant 
conviction. If this great future were before us, we query, 
would not divine wisdom have shown us, in some more 
convincing manner, its reality? And, if we find ourselves 
unable to believe with all our hearts, might it not be 
better not to try to believe at all rather than swing forever 
somewhere between doubt and faith? 

With regard to this it may be said, in the first place, 
that the “‘little’’ proof, which we are apt to think would 
do us so much good, in reality would be of but little use. 
At least, however much it might content us personally, 
it would not be of great value to the world at large. “If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets,’’ said Christ, 
“neither would they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead.”” We may remember that Hamlet, after he 
had seen his father’s ghost, questioned again and again 
whether that manifestation were not some trick, either 
of an evil spirit or of his own senses, by which he had 
been deceived. People could be sure of some kind of ex- 
perience which seemed to reveal to them the great be- 
yond, but still they would doubt the reality of that ex- 


perience. Having the hope, one or another intimation 
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of continued life may strengthen it. But, if we dream 
of proof that can set all doubts at rest, we probably ask 
what, for most of us, is quite outside the bounds of pos- 
sibility. 

We are now told that one of our sister planets is in- 
habited by intelligent beings, though I believe that the 
scientific world generally has by no means accepted 
the evidence offered for that assertion. Suppose one 
were to say that, if there were people in Mars, they ought 
to be able to communicate to us, in some fashion, the 
fact of their presence there; and that, lacking such sign 
from them, it was useless to discuss the question of their 
existence. That assertion would leave out of sight the 
infinite difficulty of sending a message through the vast 
reaches of space that separate the two worlds, and the 
fact that any sign which might be made by the inhabi- 
tants of another planet would undoubtedly be, to us, so 
faint as to fail to satisfy the sceptical mind. 

Now between our natural world and another spiritual 
world it is plain that there is also ‘‘a great gulf fixed.” 
Any communication between these two worlds must be 
a stupendous task. What comes from them who have 
gone may be enough to satisfy the believing heart; but, 
in the nature of the case, it can be scarcely enough to 
convince the doubting mind. We have no right to say, 
therefore, that the fact of being left so much in the dark 
about the hereafter is any impeachment either of the 
divine goodness or of our own hope in immortality. God 
cannot perform the impossible to set our minds at rest, 
and we can make no just demand for proof where proof 
is unattainable. 

We are thrown back, therefore, upon that hope which 
is instinctive in the human mind, and which, through all 
the ages, has somehow found enough to rely upon to 
keep itself alive. I profess that this seems to me in 
itself one of the most amazing facts of human history. 
‘That men, as a rule, have a strong desire for continued 
existence may be granted. But that everywhere and at 
all times this desire should have ripened into a hope, 
often amounting to a great, unquestioning faith, and 
should have done this against the destructive scepticism 
of flesh and sense, yet without any experience worthy 
the notice of an intelligent mind,—this appears to me 
more miraculous than most alleged miracles are assumed 
to be. I am constrained to believe, for example, that, 
whatever scientific criticism may have to say of the resur- 
rection story, something occurred after the death of 
Christ which, to minds already having hope of the here- 
after, was enough to transform that hope into a great and 
glowing faith. 

But still the foundation of all belief is the hope, which 
is our natural possession; and no proof, no intimation 
even, is likely to be received into our minds, save as we 
can give to that hope a reasonable aspect. Perhaps 
more proof exists than we are commonly aware of, only 
it appeals in vain to minds which think the hope itself to 
be unreasonable. It is from this point of view that I ask 
you to consider with me the thoughts already mentioned. 

Of late years the wonder of the physical side of all 
organic life has been steadily increased. The incon- 
ceivable fineness and complexity of these physical struct- 
ures has been revealed, till that has come to seem to 
many great enough and mysterious enough in itself to 
hold the secret of our life. And yet that life remains 
persistently a thing apart. Repeatedly we have been 
told that some chemist was about to produce it by chem- 
ical means where it was not before. But this has not 
been done. The search for such a method for securing 
life, without getting it from other life, remains as fruitless 
as was the alchemist’s search for a ‘“‘philosopher’s stone’’; 
and, for my own part, I fully believe that it is destined to 
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pass into history as an equally vain attempt. I am will- 
ing to stake my faith on the assertion that in no sense 
whatever is our life the product of that receptacle in 
which it is here held. Consciousness is not a secretion 
of the brain. 

I am, of course, more confident in making this assertion 
because eminent scientific authority can now be adduced 
for its support. There are plenty of signs that the ma- 
terialism of science was a passing phase, and that, while 
not committing itself to any spiritual faith (which would 
be quite outside its province), the scientific mind is ready 
to grant the reasonableness and the legitimacy of belief 
in life or spirit as something other than a fictitious appear- 
ance, which flames up where certain physical forces are 
at work. 

We have these bodies of ours as ‘‘earthen vessels,” 
in which the great treasures of the mind are for a time 
held. This, of course, does not necessarily imply that, 
when the receptacle is broken, the treasure will be pre- 
served. But, if we come to see that the two stand in some 
such relation to each other as do the shell of a ripened 
fruit and the living germ contained within it, that sug- 
gests—does it not?—the immortality of the soul. It is 
true that, when a vessel of glass is broken, we expect 
whatever it held to be spilled and lost. But when, in 
the order of Nature, the husk of a seed is rent asunder, 
we expect the life within it to root itself again for new 
and further growth. 

Who knows then, where, in our human life, true value 
resides? Are these bodies of ours as some richly sculpt- 
ured urn, which is itself the great artistic treasure, hav- 
ing never been meant to hold anything of considerable 
worth? Or are they, on the other hand, the cunning work- 
manship of a builder who has hidden within their mar- 
vellous outside beauty a still more wondrous triumph 
of his creative skill? Probably what disposition there is, 
in the mind of our time, to regard the physical side of our 
being as the all-important side, is to be quite easily ac- 
counted for. Being profoundly ignorant of most of 
nature’s processes, past generations have looked upon 
them with more or less contempt. Men have even 
thought that the physical world was made by some in- 
ferior divinity, and they have been quite sure that it 
was mostly given over to the rule of evil powers. It 
was therefore too vile and wretched in their sight to de- 
serve much careful investigation. 

When, therefore, science at last won the right to explore 
this province of material things, it began at once to find 
such wonder and beauty as led it to exclaim, “Why, 
here must be the very fountain-head of all mystery and 
power!” It was a perfectly natural reaction from that 
scorn which monastic ideas had long lavished upon the 
whole physical basis of our being. It was as if an igno- 
rant peasant in classic lands should dig up an ancient 
Greek sarcophagus, and use it, without any care for the 
preservation of the beautiful figures carved upon it, for 
holding his wardrobe, till one day he suddenly discovered 
that this marble box was worth a princely fortune in 
itself, being of far greater value than anything he had 
ever put into it. Such has been the world’s astonishment 
to learn what inconceivable skill is at work in that realm 
of being which the microscope has laid open to our inspec- 
tion, what beauty resides in forms which no human eye 
can see unaided, what influence the physical life may 
have on mental moods and states. 

But now, though the peasant may not know it, that 
Greek sarcophagus was designed to hold something of 
more value in human eyes than any work of human 
hands can be. Within it there was laid to rest a well- 
loved form which somebody would have given all the 
world to keep, and it was the love of such treasure 
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which taught man’s hand the art to make a costly funeral 
urn that should express the depth of his affection. 

People travel far to see one of the world’s most famous 
buildings, the tomb which a great king once erected 
over the ashes of his dead queen; and everybody feels, 
standing before that unique structure, how this man 
must have loved the woman in whose memory the splen- 
did pile was reared. Its outward beauty at once carries 
our thought to an even more profound inward signifi- 
cance,—to that great passion of the human heart which 
has been the inspiration of so much that is best and 
noblest in this life of ours. So, I am sure, though for a 
little time the world’s attention may be caught and held 
by a new sense of the wonder and loveliness of the out- 
ward creation, there will come back by degrees even a 
heightened and intensified feeling of the greatness of 
those spiritual things out of which all this comes. 

It used to be said that the world was made for man, 
to be the stage on which the drama of his life was set. 
Then came the new knowledge of the vast size of the 
universe, the vast intricacy of all its laws and move- 
ments; and it began to be thought that man was too 
small and insignificant to be the end and aim of creation. 
But what will take place, in the end, is that we shall 
bring our thought of man up to these new require- 
ments. For the world was made for him, or for other 
intelligent beings like him who may people the number- 
less planets in space. ‘There is no other explanation of 
what our eyes behold. ‘The ultimate triumph of creation 
is the human being. If, then, the tree is to be known by 
its fruit, what have the forces that built our solar system 
been about, these millions of years, if not to prepare for 
and usher in the life which has finally taken form in 
our minds? And, though we may be staggered by the 
inconceivable distances from star to star, through which 
astronomy now conducts our imaginations, there is an 
effective counter to that blow to our faith. For the new 
science has taught us that we have, here within our reach, 
everything that the universe anywhere contains. Other 
groups of worlds are but the duplicate, on one or another 
scale, of our own planetary system. The light of our 
sun is as good in quality as any sun gives forth. All 
planets are made like our planet; and, if they shelter in- 
telligent life, that life must think and feel and know 
like us. 

There is nothing here to diminish the sense of our own 
importance in the scheme of creation: Is the love that 
rules my home made cheap or commonplace or worthless 
by the fact that I live in a city full of homes where love 
is equally present? So that I have my portion of the best 
there is, am I defrauded because millions of others have 
their portion also? Is the sunlight beautiful only where 
there are few to behold its glory, and does it lose its 
charm because multitudes may bask in its beams? We 
shall find that it is rather stupid of us to be overawed by 
the mere scale on which the universe is built, and that we 
can hold our place as the greatest work of God, just as 
well in the world which we now know as men once held it 
on their supposedly small, flat earth. 

Our life is forever, in some sense, a thing apart from 
the physical creation. It is a treasure of different sub- 
stance from that of the “earthen vessels” in which 
it is held. The man who stands here weighing and 
measuring the stars of heaven, so far above him, is not to 


. be ranked or classed with the insect which delights in an 


existence it can never comprehend. The triumphs of 
the mind are stupendous victories: they give to humanity 
a rank next that of the divine mind which formed the 
pageant of the heavens. ‘‘’Thou hast made him,” said the 
Psalmist, but ‘‘little lower than the angels.” 

All this does not surely imply that we are immortal. 
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But, when we add that the life of our souls is so great as 
to produce a keen sense of the inadequacy of the physical 
organism through which that life manifests itself, then 
we reach a suggestion of something within us made for 
other spheres of being. ‘This human body is indeed as an 
“earthen vessel’’; and the mind which it contains is as 
a* young oak planted in a flower-pot, whose life soon 
begins to feel itself cramped and fettered in that narrow 
room. 

Comparing man with man, we find one, here and there, 
who has been reared in ignorance, but whose native 
intelligence is so quick and keen that we know, if he had 
the proper tools at his command, he would make for him- 
self a great name in the world’s affairs. ‘The same sense 
of inherent capacity and power, held back and baffled 
by the inadequacy of the means at its command, must 
come upon us when we enter into the experience of our 
race. 

We have spoken of the astronomer. Consider the fact 
that, not for lack of intelligence, but for lack of oppor- 
tunity, he still remains with many unsolved problems 
upon his hands. He measures his distance from a few 
of the stars, but can go no further, simply because he has 
utilized to the utmost the longest base line he can get. 
Give him the freedom of the heavens where he is now 
chained to the earth’s surface, give him, even where he 
stands, a keener power of vision, and he has intelligence 
enough to find out every one of nature’s secrets in the 
heavens above him. 

And this is but an illustration of the whole mind of 
man. Everywhere it is bigger than its tools. Every- 
where it has thoughts too great for expression, dreams 
which it can never realize, purposes that it never over- 
takes. Wonderful is the skill that the hand can be 
taught to follow the quick movements of the mind, 
and yet at the very highest reach of its efficiency the 
great musician or the great artist finds that hand but a 
clumsy instrument, so far beyond its capacity are the 
harmonies and the pictures conceived in the mind 
which cannot be brought within reach of sight and sound. 
Here is humanity still following, with tinabated ardor, its 
ideal of a kingdom of heaven on earth, of a perfect 
human society; and yet, try it never so hard,—pushing 
its endeavor even to_the point of martyrdom,—somehow 
the dream never comes true. It is like a child with a 
piece of clay who thinks to model forms of the highest 
grace and beauty out of that material, but succeeds only 
in making some poor travesty of its design. 

Over the accomplished work itself one may laugh or 
weep, for by turns it is both ridiculous and tragic. But 
turn the eye inward. Ask how it comes to pass that 
an earthly creature, born for earth alone, has all these 
splendid visions within him which the material in which 
he here works does not permit him to make real! Nat- 
ure, if a product of Nature he be, has falsified herself in 
him; for she has endowed him most plenteously with 
visions and hopes which have but little to do with his 
earthly success,—which, indeed, often hinder rather than 
help his earthly career,—so that our great Master of the 
things of the spirit has told us we must lose our life if we 
would keep it unto life eternal. 

In numberless ways the human soul impresses us as 
something that transcends its whole environment. It is 
greater than the organism which it controls. It is built 
on a vastly larger plan than any which the life of the 
senses, as a foundation, can support. Where its energies 
are fully aroused, it soon drives this physical machinery 
to the breaking point. Let it follow its great ideas far 
enough, and they bring the mind where mere incoherence 
and insanity result. It is not that the ideas are false 
_ guides: it is that flesh and sense cannot follow where 
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they lead. The physical mechanism reaches the limit 
of its action and can do nothing more. The earthen 
vessel has received all it can contain, and the attempt to 
crowd more into it threatens to disrupt it altogether. 
Yet at that very point, where brain and sense can do no 
more, the spirit stands, restless, impatient, dissatisfied, 
filled with an infinite hunger for knowledge beyond its 
reach, driven by a deathless assurance that, with larger 
opportunity, it could find at last the fulfilment of its 
dream. 

It is easy to ask puzzling questions of How? and Where? 
which no man can answer. But these failures do not 
obliterate the fact that, apart from the thought of im- 
mortality, we have no hint of a solution for the riddle 
of the universe. They ought not to overweigh the truth 
that the life, which we are unable to identify with phys- 
ical force, rises to spiritual levels where it brings a whole 
new world of values into view, and half reveals something 
more than the visible creation can ever express or con- 
tain. Shall we not say, then, that mankind’s hope of 
a hereafter, that expectation which saint and savage 
equally cherish, is a reasonable hope? And, having the 
thought that they whom we now miss from our earthly 
paths do still live in some other of those “many man- 
sions’’ which the great House of Life contains, shall we 
not believe that some sign or influence from, them may 
at times reach our hearts, to give us strength for the 
road we have yet to follow? Shall we not believe that 
one who so lived and walked in the spirit as did the 
author of our faith, while he was among men, was able, 
after his death on the cross, so to manifest himself in 
spirit to his disciples, that their mourning was straight- 
way turned into joy? 

To me the credulous man is not he who gives to the 
testimony of experience some such natural human in- 
terpretation, but he who thinks that the whole higher 
life of our race stands on a hope composed of nothing but 
ignorant fancy and vain imagination; and in this I will 
confidently await the verdict of that future which must 
show where truth abides. ‘If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable!” He 
has shown us visions, and given us the feeling of a blessed- 
ness which we shall never reach on earth. Why should 
thirsty souls be mocked with pictures in the clouds of 
a water of life whose refreshment they cannot attain? 

“But now is Christ risen from the dead”; and they 
who follow him look for the perfect to come, only when 
that which is in part shall be done away. 

Boston, Mass. 


Prayer, 


O Lord of Life, who dwellest in eternity, and who 
hast planted in our hearts the faith and hope which look 
beyond our mortal life to another, even a heavenly coun- 
try, we give thanks to Thee this day for the bright shin- 
ing of the light of immortality in Jesus Christ. As He 
has showed us the blessedness of heaven on earth, and has 
called us into a kingdom not of this world, so may our 
life be made ever richer in the things that do not pass 
away. Raise us up, we pray Thee, in the power of His 
spirit, from the death of sin to the life of righteousness; 
that, striving now to follow Him in that path of duty 
and love in which He ever walked on earth, we may be 
prepared to follow Him, in hope and trust, through all 
the darkness of the grave into the world of light whither 
He has led the way. And, when our spirits shrink before 
the mystery of life and death, may we be comforted by 
the thought of that immortal love which knows no change, 
and feel that, whether we live or die, we are safe in Thine 
everlasting arms. Amen. 
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The Lost Heritage. 


The close companionship of earth, 
Its tenderness and might, 
These things were ours by blood and birth, 
By heritage and right. 
We were born brothers to the wood, 
And in our veins there ran 
That fire of joy and hardihood 
That is the blood of Pan. 


The language of the leaves was ours 
And ours the kindred tie 
That told us in the lightless hours 
What strange, wild mate went by. 
Yet, brothers of our heritage, 
What is there left to-day? 
We sold it for a petty wage, 
For servitude and pay. 


Stone upon stone our cities grow, 
Mask-like on earth’s shamed face; 
We cause our kindred’s overthrow 
To build our hinds a place. 
Crowded and cringing and content 
We cry from mart and door; 
“Behold the pottage excellent 
We sold our birthright for!” 


We have forgotten day by day 
That once we walked elate, 
How all majestic was our sway, 
How mighty our estate. 
This be our shame—to doubt their worth 
Who one day understood 
The close companionship of earth, 
The high hills’ brotherhood. 
—Theodosia Garrison, in “ The Joy 0’ Liye.” 


Literature, 


HARVARD Essays ON CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Edited by Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.25 
net.—The clergyman who was told by the 
well-meaning lady that she had been ‘“‘so 
entertained” by his sermon, may possibly 
have not fully appreciated the compliment. 
So the editor and other writers of this 
volume may not feel that the last word 
has been said when we call this book de- 
lightful. Yet this is certainly one adjective 
to be used. For why should learning al- 
ways be considered dull and ponderous and 
stupid, and not ‘‘musical as is Apollo’s 
lute”? He who wore his learning lightly 
as a flower probably knew quite as much as 
Browning’s Grammarian, who spent his life 
on ‘‘the doctrine of the enclitic de.” And 
it is the charm of these papers—‘“‘charm”’ 
is just the word—that they are fresh and 
keenly alive, and, with all their wealth of 
exact learning, in the very best sense of the 
word modern. Thus how unexpected, but 
how delightful, to have Prof. Parker, in 
his remarkable paper on ‘Plato and Prag- 
matism,” quote Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s 
most amusing poem, with its ‘‘ diseases, ac- 
complishments, and sins!’ And how happy 
for Prof. Smyth, in his most interesting ex- 
amination of ‘Greek Conceptions of Immor- 
tality,” in noticing Homer’s “belief that 
certain privileged classes have superior 
expectations as to future happiness,’ to 
quote ‘‘the lady of quality,’’ who said, ‘‘ They 
will think twice before they refuse a person 
of my condition.’’? With other reasons, it 
is this happiness of illustration, this charm 
of unexpected modernness, that makes these 
essays so delightful. Of course, they are 
far more than this. ‘They are full of the ripe 
fruits of learning, of sound scholarship, and 
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of profound reflection on that old classical 
world which we never outgrow. As Prof. 
Smyth says in his Preface, ‘‘We are all of 
us Greeks: we are all Romans.” To ignore 
this, to cease from classical study in our 
colleges, to treat ‘‘the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome’”’ as dead 
things, is to commit intellectual, and possibly 
spiritual, suicide. It is to cut us off from 
that great past in knowledge of which we 
can only fully live to-day. Every one of these 
eight essays is interesting, and, in its special 
way, valuable. ‘‘The New Criticism of 
Roman Art,” by Prof. Chase, shows, by 
illustrations from the Ara Pacis Anguste, 
the Arch of Titus, Trajan’s Column, and the 
Arch of Constantine, that which is too often 
denied,—the real originality of Roman art, 
not a mere Greek derivative. Contrary 
to Mr. J. P. Mahaffy’s famous arraignment 
of the Greeks of Homer’s time, for a low 
sense of courage and of truth and a very 
limited degree of compassion for the weak, 
Prof. Gulick shows the existence of a high 
ethical code, a tenderness toward children, 
a growth of something like courtesy, which 
surely leads the way to the Ciceronian idea 
of humanitas where ‘‘‘humanity’ touches 
closely on the border of ‘humanism.’” 
The ‘‘ Ancient Letter Writer,” Alciphron, by 


| Prof. Jackson, gives us a glimpse of the 


Greek world as vivid as a picture drawn 
from the Comedies of Aristophanes. ‘‘An 
Ancient Roman City,” by Prof. Morgan, 
makes us feel as if we were really there, 
walking along the sidewalks, narrower than 
those of old Boston, and seeing the life of the 
streets, as we may realize it in Pompeii. 
Prof. Rand shows the wit and dramatic 
quality of Ovid, with an undercurrent of 
sadness, as he notes the constant flux and 
reflux of life, even as Shakespeare marked 
it in his sonnet. Prof. C. H. Moore traces 
the growth of ascetic tendencies, through 
the Orphic mysteries, through Plato to 
Christian asceticism, which “came primarily 
neither from Judaism nor from the teachings 
of Christ and the Apostles, but from Hellen- 
istic philosophy.” Prof. Charles P. Parker 
gives one of the most important papers, on 
“Plato and Pragmatism.”’ Its contention 
is that, as Plato is always associated with the 
doctrine of Ideas, primarily abstract concepts, 
he has been held to be far aloof from any 
practical philosophy,—a philosophy that will 
work. ‘‘Onthe contrary,’ says Mr. Parker, 
“the famous raft, or extemporized boat 
we are to take to carry us, unless some 
divine reason (Jogos) should happen to turn 
up to carry us better, is just the theory 
that will work the best,—the leading thought 
of the pragmatists.’’ Moreover, with Plato, 
the good will be found to be the true,—‘ The 
presence of goodness in the general thought 
is what makes it true.’ And, moreover, 
in a way, though probably modern science 
rather looks toward Protagoras than to 
Plato, yet Plato may be said to have con- 
tributed to science the idea of classification, 
and that ‘‘ without overmuch transcendental- 
ism.’’ Besides, he “did all in his power 
to urge men to the study of mathematics, 
without which modern science could never 
have done its work.’’ This able and striking 
paper by Mr. Parker will make a good many 
of us “sit up” and think, and may possibly 
force us to revise our too jauntily formed 
notions of Plato’s philosophy. Finally, Prof. 
Smyth fitly crowns the work with an in- 
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teresting discussion of the ‘‘Greek Concep- 
tions of Immortality.” Here again much 
new light is let in’ ‘‘ While Greek thought 
in general accepts unquestioningly a life 
beyond the grave,” it cannot be said that 
that life had great reality or joy. It was 
much like the idea of the little girl in Gates 
Ajar, who thought of heaven as an endless 
floating about like jujube paste. “‘It is 
rather continued existence than immortal 
life.’ But gradually comes a higher strain 
of thought. ‘Socrates’ view,’’ says Prof. 
Smyth, ‘‘is, in the main, that of the average 
man of intelligence of his day.’’ (That is, 
for his time, his religion was ‘‘the religion 
of all sensible men.”) So we advance to 
Plato, with his-theory of the various stages 
through which the soul must pass before it 
can ascend to its true home, ‘‘the realm of 
pure being.” By “the study of death” 
we shall realize our immortal nature. ‘“‘Since 
man in his essential nature is divine, his 
highest purpose is to become like unto God. 
To pass through the gates of death is to 
attain the Supreme Good.” 
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ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
Edited by James Hastings, A.M., D.D. 
With the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., 
D.D., and other scholars. Vol. IV. Con- 
firmation—Drama. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons. $7.—This great work advances with 
slow, steady steps, offering to students and 
the general reader a complete library of 
information on many subjects which may 
easily take the place for busy men of hun- 
dreds of volumes of miscellaneous literature. 
The plan is so vast and the scope of the 
undertaking so wide that not only are dis- 
tinctly ethical and religious articles included, 
but also innumerable things that throw side- 
lights upon the main topics, The tone is 
liberal in the best sense. ‘The writers are 
enlightened, and specialists are chosen to 
report the results of their investigations 
along the lines with which they are most 
familiar. The contributors are widely dis- 
tributed, more than twenty of them being 
American scholars. Each one writes from 
his own point of view, but all in subordination 
to the one overwhelming fact that in the last 
fifty years a revolution of thought has taken 
place in all departments of knowledge second 
to none that has occurred since the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. Biblical criti- 
cism, for instance, is no longer a bugbear, 
but, as in the article in this volume, it is 
treated as an open subject for research and 
study, subjecting the honest student to no 
risk of odium because he seeks anew to dis- 
cover and state the exact truth concerning 
the nature and origin of the Old and New 
Testaments. Darwinism takes its place 
among the accepted suggestion of an ex- 
planation of what has been called “‘the crea- 
tion of the world” without prejudice. The 
Deluge is treated under its own title without 
fear or favor and not in the amusing way 
reported by Dr. William B. Carpenter at a 
National Conference at Saratoga. He il- 
lustrated the difficulties of free speech by 
telling of the troubles of an English editor 
of a well-known encyclopedia, who engaged 
an article on the Deluge only to find that 
it was too liberal for his use. He therefore 
printed Deluge, see Flood. But again a 
similar thing happened, and he printed 
Flood, see Noah. ‘The third article, al- 


ame 
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though not satisfactory, was adapted to the 
needs of conservative readers and printed. 
Two of the longest articles in this volume 
relate to ‘‘Death and the Disposal of the 
Dead,’ and to “Demons and _ Spirits.” 
“Disease and Medicine” and ‘ Divination”’ 
also filllarge spaces. The article on “‘ Creeds,”’ 
beginning with an analysis and history of 
the Apostles’ Creed, is illuminating. There 
are more than nine hundred pages in the 
volume, and the one criticism of this fact 
is that even with this ample allowance of 
space there is too much matter. The very 
fine type in which many interesting extracts 
are printed is too trying to the eyes for any 
long-continued reading of some of the long 
articles. 
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Tae Joyous WayFaRER. By Humfrey 
Jordan. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.30 net.—This is the 
story of a young man who made his choice 
between wealth and a share in a great busi- 
ness enterprise and the perils and privations 
of an artist’s life. The book deserves great 
praise, and it is with regret that attention 
is called to a needless blot on the scutcheon 
of the hero. On the eve of his marriage to 
a charming girl he meets by accident another 
girl with whom he had once been intimate. 
She is a singer who is on the way to the ruin 
of her voice through over-indulgence in drink. 
He is kind to her and contrives to put her 
under the protection of a fine old man, an 
artist, who puts her on the way to great 
success aS an opera singer. The chance 
meeting is seen and reported by a bishop 
who had a grudge against the artist. The 
marriage is broken off, and the young man 
begins the period of probation from which 
he comes out a great painter, his master- 
piece being a portrait of the girl who had 
jilted him. The only moral question that 
seems to be involved arose from the belief 
that the young artist continued to meet a 
mistress after he was engaged to be married. 
If he were innocent of this, then the objec- 
tion of the girl to whom-he was betrothed, 
and all her friends and his, would disappear. 
This problem need not have been forced 
upon this innocent girl and the reader of this 
well-told tale, had not the author had an 
axe of his own to grind. His point of view 
appears in the following sentence: “I am 
no moralist: I did not see the wrong in the 
affair, if such there be, but only the pity 
of it, and the wry smile of fate.” Aside 
from this aberration, the novel is a charming 
sketch of an artist’s life, introducing many 
interesting people, who in various ways are 
working out their ideals. 


Lire-Lor# Poems. By Lwella Knott. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.— 
Mrs. Knott has doubtless the impulse to 
sing of her home, her husband, and her 
baby, but that impulse, unfortunately, is 
not aided by sufficient knowledge of the laws 
of poetic art and poetic beauty. We con- 
fess that we had our suspicions of this fact 
when we read her dedication to ‘‘My Mental 
Spouse, my Heart’s True Mate,” and they 
were richly confirmed by the lines ‘‘To my 
Baby.” The thought in “My Mission” 
may be excellent,—in these days of suffra- 
gettes it is even refreshing to find a woman 
who thinks she has almost enough to do in 
‘ training her child,—but it is not very good 
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poetry. Again, the four verses called ‘‘The 
Way of Life,” which tell the story of mar- 
riage, of children coming and children going 
to make homes of their own, are common- 
place. Compare them with Longfellow’s 
“Hanging of the Crane,’’ and you see the 
difference. There is an attempt at humor 
in “Gona,”’ “That Family ‘Tree,’ and 
“Public Office,” but the wit is crude. The 
poem called ‘Searching for Truth” is 
certainly a tour-de-force, in the way in which 
its writer has managed to introduce the names 
of the old philosophers, but some of them, 
like Anaximenes, are only, as it were, dragged 
in by their heels; z.e., with the accent in the 
wrong places. The best thing we have 
found, in spite of one conspicuously poor 
line, is a poem called ‘‘Sweet Shrubs,’’ com- 
paring the tiny brown plant to a bruised 
and broken soul, which God crushes till an 
unguessed fragrance is brought forth. 


THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM. By George 
Herbert Palmer. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—No one can read this 
little book of Prof. Palmer without feeling 
that the claim made for it—that it ‘‘ discusses 
the problems of Fate, Destiny, and Free 
Will, with a freedom from dogmatism, a 
reasonableness and clarity very notable’”— 
is entirely justified. It has that charm of 
candor and simplicity that makes the reader 
feel personally drawn toward the writer. 
Such gifts in discussing this perennial and 
generally heated problem are rare. We 
only regret that there is not included in it 
some more definite discussion of Bergson 
and his vigorous libertarian ideas. A peru- 
sal of the latter is likely to make one wish 
to review his conceptions of free will, and if 
so, no better volume could be offered for the 
purpose than this. 


Apuit Ciass Stupy. By Irving F. Wood. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: The Pilgrim 
Press. (Modern Sunday-school Manuals 
edited by Charles Foster Kent.) 75 cents.— 
This is an excellent little book for directors 
of Sunday-schools and for teachers of an 
adult class. It begins with psychology. 
The literature of education being based on 
the secular schools offers no psychology of 
adult education. What the author con- 
tributes is what every good teacher and 
preacher knows by instinct, but it is worth 
while to have it formulated. The next 
important topic is the purpose of study, 
and the outline of subjects considered as 
necessary for an intelligent Christianity is a 
justification of the curriculum of the theo- 
logical school and an argument for summer 
courses for the benefit of lay teachers. 
After valuable discussion of methods and 
principles, the author gives useful informa- 
tion about the various published courses of 
lessons available and furnishes descriptive 
comment on the manuals mentioned. The 
specific information thus provided will be 
of great service to pastors and teachers. 


THE RETURN OF PrERRE. By Donal 
Hamilton Haines. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25 net.—This novel combines in 
a remarkable degree the interest of a romance 
of love-making, with a sketch of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Without attempting to ex- 
hibit the whole stupendous campaign, just 
enough is told to show how the war might 
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have affected the persons who enter into 
the story. The various episodes as related 
skilfully bring into view one after another 
the experiences that go to the making of a 
soldier, testing his bravery, his endurance, 
and his patriotism. ‘These things give to 
the reader ‘‘a realizing sense’’ of the meaning 
of war: at the same time the love-story holds 
its place, and questions arise as to what 
will happen when Pierre returns. An in- 
genious and happy solution of all the prob- 
lems is provided, and the end is peace. 


Magazines. 


The Forum for April opens with a long and 
curious poem by Maurice Hewlett, and has 
also a striking short story, ‘‘The Mask,” by 
F. Tennyson Jesse. Mrs. H. E. Mahood 
gives a complete account of the suffrage sit- 
uation in England, Temple Scott deals with 
“Brieux,’’ and Charles Vale with third-term 
possibilities. Among the other contributors 
are: Gen. H. M. Chittenden, on ‘“‘The Case 
against Panama Canal Tolls”; Ezra Pound, 
on “The Wisdom of Poetry”; and Wit- 
ter Bynner and George Cram,,Cook, who 
strengthen the poetical section of the num- 
ber. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. E. B. Lowry is the author of Herself, a 
book of instruction to women concerning the 
instruction and care of her body. He has 
written several earlier books on allied sub- 
jects, which have been recommended by the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
American Motherhood, and other similar 
publications. It is published by Forbes & 
Co. of Chicago. Of wider range and less 
explicit in detail is Building your Girl by 
Kenneth H. Wayne, which also aims at the 
completer development of true womanhood 
and the deepened influence of the mothers 
of the race. Of the latter book A. C. 
McClurg & Co. of Chicago are the publishers, 
and it is sold for 50 cents net. 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers. Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 


The Blessings of our Knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

“Souls Already Risen with Christ.”’ 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

Progress of Mankind Onward and Up= 
ward Forever. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, gt Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. Please state the 
number of sermons needed. 
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The Dome. 
The cocdese 


Out of the frozen earth below, 
Out of the melting of the snow, 
No flower, but a film, I push to light; 
No stem, no bud—yet I have burst 
The bars of winter; I am the first, 
O Sun, to greet thee out of the night! 


Bare are the branches, cold is the air, 
Yet it is fire at the heart I bear; 
I come, a flame that is fed by none; 
The summer hath blossoms for her delight, 
Thick and dewy and waxen-white; 
Thou seest me golden, O golden Sun! 


Deep in the warm sleep underground 
Life is still, and the peace profound; 
Yet a beam that pierced, and a thrill that smote, 
Called me and drew me from far away; 
I rose, I came, to the open day 
I have won, unsheltered, alone, remote. 


O Glory of Heaven, O Ruler of Morn, 
O Dream that shaped me, and I was born 
In thy likeness, starry, and flower of flame,— 
I lie on the earth, and to thee look up, 
Into thy image will grow my cup, 
Till a sunbeam dissolve it into the same. 
—H. E. Hamilton-King. 


An Easter Service. 


BY A: ZT. W. 


The old priest was tired. He had eaten 
his bowl of bread and milk, and was sitting 
on his rude bench in the plain little room, 
wondering if the day had been well spent. 
He had not felt rested since Easter. He had 
worked hard to teach the older children, had 
encouraged the little ones to bring their lilies 
to the altar, and had trained the mischievous 
boys to forget their fun and folly for the hour, 
and to walk quietly in the procession beside 
their sisters. He remembered still the 
triumphant music, the fragrance of the 
flowers, the radiant faces of the children. 
Surely the blessed peace had come to rest in 
their hearts evermore, and again he prayed 
that they might all be good and help each 
other. 

Through the window close by his bench 
came the sound of laughter and children’s 
voices. He raised his head eagerly and lis- 
tened. 

“But I am sure, Marie, that my lily was 
the most beautiful one in the church. You 
are very unreasonable to doubt it. Did you 
notice its golden heart? Yours was quite 
small.” 

“But, Leone, if you will please to remem- 
ber that I carried six to the altar, and four 
of them had buds, too. You had just one.” 

“But I put in more money than either 
of you. ‘The money is better than lilies,” 
interrupted Annette. 

“Hm! Anybody could give money if her 
father’’— But here Leone stopped, warned 
by the wrath in Annette’s eyes. 

“What’s the good of Easter, anyhow?” 
queried Marie. ‘‘It’s a lot of trouble to get 
ready, and it’s nothing but church and sing- 
ing after all. But wasn’t it bad of Jeanne 
not to come to Easter at all? I suppose she 
wouldn’t come because she had nothing to 
bring.” 

The priest sank back on the hard bench 
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as the voices passed the window and were 
lost in the distance. 

“And I thought Marie and Annette and 
Leone were my best children!’’ He sighed 
mournfully. ‘‘ They knew the responses by 
heart, and they sang the very loudest. Can 
it be that only pride and envy and unkind- 
ness are in their hearts?” 

He felt again that he was tired. Perhaps 
the children were right. Had Easter, indeed, 
been worth all the labor of preparation, all 
his loving thought for children who could 
forget so soon? Suddenly he clasped his 


|hands together and prayed, leaning on his 


staff :-— 

“Dear Lord, I fear and doubt. I know 
not if my labor was good in thy sight. Did 
anybody care? Is there a single one who 
keeps the Easter message in his heart? Give 
me a sign, O Lord, that I may know if my 
work was good, if there is left a single child 
who kept the Easter truly.” 

Then the good priest forgot that he was 
tired. He leaned his head back against the 
wall and fell asleep. 

Then, in a dream, he remembered the little 
maid of whom the girls had last spoken,— 
Jeanne, whose face was not among those 
lifted to him on Easter Day. He had not 
seen her for a long time. A great sadness 
came over him as he remembered how earn- 
estly he had tried to teach her. 

Then, still in his dream, he rose and went 
out of the house and sought the little maid. 
He found her in a great kitchen where she 
was scrubbing the pans, all alone. When 
she saw him, she ran forward with a great 
joy in her face. 

“And is it really you, dear father?”’ she 
cried. ‘Pardon me that I can leave not my 
pans and kettles. I must make all clean 
before the twilight chases away the light. 
And are you quite, quite well?’”’ she asked 
anxiously, perhaps noting the look of sad- 
ness on his brow. 

“Yes, I am well,’ he replied gravely. 
“And you? I saw you not at the blessed 
Easter service.” 

The child’s bright face clouded a little, 
then cleared again. ‘‘Nay, I could not go 
to church on Easter Day. Yet I had hoped 
long for it, and I had practised the hymns, 
and I had a truly flower to take to the church. 
It was a crocus, a dear little white crocus; 
and they stay fresh a long, long time.” 

“Vou should have come to church,’ said 
the priest, briefly. 

Then the little maid smiled a radiant smile, 
as beautiful as the smiles of the children 
who sang on Easter Day. ‘Nay, father: 
go to the church on Easter Day I could not. 
You know I have not my time for myself; 
and, when the church bells rang, I was here 
in my kitchen. Some one must stay and 
watch the fires; for on Easter Day we had 
a grand dinner with company from the city, 
and the cook and the other maids must have 
all ready-to begin work so soon as they came 
from church, Ah, yes, when I heard the 
bells, I was sad at first;. for I thought to 
myself that every one, the wide land through, 
may go to church on Easter Day and be glad 
that the spring is coming and hear the 
blessed music and promise to be good and 
feel quiet and happy. Everybody in all 
the land may do this, only not Jeanne, poor 
Jeanne. Jeanne must always work. And 
then, dear father, came the miracle.” 


The good priest looked startled. ‘The 
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miracle, my child! Speak not lightly of 
strange matters.” 

“It was a miracle,” asserted the child, 
positively. “It made me think how good 
Saint Elizabeth’s fagots were turned into 
roses. See, dear father, I was all unhappy 
and forlorn, with my fires to tend and my 
dishes to wash and these same black pans 
to clean. Then, quite suddenly, suddenly 
like a miracle, I remembered, and that was 
the miracle.” She laughed merrily at the 
priest’s surprise. 

“You remembered what, my child?” asked 
the priest, tenderly, for he loved the little 
maid. 

“Why, I-remembered that it was Easter 
here, right here in this kitchen, just as much 
really as it was in the big church with the 
lovely lilies and the procession. I never 
thought of it before; but just as soon as I 
remembered, then the kitchen seemed just 
like the church, and I sang while I washed 
the dishes, and I was happy. ‘Then that 
night I took my crocus to lame Jimmy, and 
he just loved it. Why, dear father, my 
Easter was beautiful, and it has kept me still 
and happy-like ever since; and cook says I 
have not been so careless.” 

The priest bowed his head. “It is I, dear 
child, who have learned the Easter lesson 
from you,” he said devoutly. 

The child did not understand; but she 
washed her hands and dried them on the 
towel, then came and stood beside the priest. 

‘*And I remembered you too, dear father,” 
she said softly. “‘I remembered how you 
stood at the altar a year ago, and how you 
told us the story of the new life hidden in 
the little seeds, pushing their way upward 
to the light, and how the new life in the 
heart of a child may push its way, too, and 
blossom in gentle deeds.” 

The priest put his hand on her shoulder 
and looked into her earnest eyes. 

“Oh, I haven’t been kind all the year, 
father. No, I know I have not,’’ she went 
on more slowly; “‘but I have always remem- 
bered.”’ 

“T was afraid nobody remembered,” ” con- 
fessed the priest. 

“Oh, yes, we all remember,”’ said the little 
maid, smiling confidently. ‘Annette and 
Marie and Leone went by the house to-day, 
and they came in to bring me a new blue 
ribbon and a story paper. See, how good 
they are! And they always smile to me 
when they go to school, and quite often they 
ask me if I cannot go out to play. And 
sometimes cook lets me go, so she is good, 
too.” 

“But they quarrelled over their Easter 
offerings,’ murmured the priest. “I heard 
them when they went by my window.”’ 

Then the little maid smiled again. “‘But 
they will forget that in the morning. Per- 
haps they were tired to-night.” 

The priest felt rebuked. “I thank you, 
little maid,” he whispered. ‘‘You are right. 
To-morrow is another day. The priest will 
remember. I was tired to-night, too.” 

Then he waked from his dream. He 
straightened himself on the bench, slowly 
stood up on his tired old legs, and passed 
his hand over his eyes. 

“How real it was!’’ he thought to him- 
self. ‘‘I wonder if Jeanne really thought on 
Easter Day that her kitchen was like the 
church! I truly believe she did. Yes, Iam 
sure she did. Bless the little maid!” Lays 
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Bobby Bate’s First of April. 


Bobby Bate’s mother had often said to 
him,— 

“Bobby Bate, don’t you ever eat a piece 
of candy unless I give it to you myself.’ 


“No, mother.” 
But now, as he was swinging on the front 


gate, who should come along but Dick, and) 
what should Dick have under his arm but | 


a box of candy. 

“Have a piece, Bobby Bate, do,” 

“No, thank you,” said Bobby Bate. 

“Tt’s chocolate.’’ Dick opened the box. 
“Take just one piece; you'd better, Bobby 
Bate.” 

Bobby Bate liked chocolate. “I'll take 
one little bite,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Mother wouldn’t 
care for just one little bite.” 

He took a bite, and he wished he hadn't. 
It wasn’t real candy. It was chocolate with 
pepper inside. Bobby Bate’s mouth burned 
so he had to run into the house for water. 

“April fool, Bobby Bate,’’ called Dick. 

Dick thought it was a good joke; but 
Bobby Bate didn’t think so, neither did his 
mother. 

“Don’t ery, Bobby Bate,’”’ she said. ‘‘If 
you had minded me, you wouldn’t have had 


urged 


any trouble.”’ 

“After this I’ll mind you,” said Bobby 
Bate. 

He went back to the gate. He saw all the 


boys and girls and grown people run past. 
“Come quick to the fire,’ shouted Dick. 
“Fire! fire!” 
But mother had told Bobby Bate to stay 


inside the yard, so he stayed. 


‘fire. 


He was glad he did. Ina minute the boys 
and girls came running back again. They 
were hot and tired. There hadn’t been a 
It was another April fool joke. 

“Tm glad I didn’t run, too,” said Bobby 
Bate. 

“Of course you are,” said his mother. 

“But I want to April fool some one, 
can’t I?” 

“Perhaps you can,’ uabtver answered: 


“Vou can’t fool me,’ said Big Brother. 


Ted. “No one in the world can fool me. 
All the boys have tried.” 


Mother’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘Bobby Bate 


and I can fool you.” 


” 


Ted laughed. ‘‘Please try,’ he begged. 
Then he went out to play. 

“Bobby Bate, shall we play a good April 
fool’s joke on Big Brother Ted?” asked 
mother. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ he answered, “‘let’s do!” 

“Then you do just as I say. Run next 
door to Auntie Brown’s and ask if we may 
borrow Dorothy’s coat and hat and blue 
hair ribbon. And hurry.” 

Bobby Bate hurried. Soon he came back. 
Mother dressed him in Dorothy’s coat and 
hat and tied the ribbon so it hung down over 
one eye just as Dorothy’s always did. Dor- 
othy was Bobby Bate’s little cousin. He 
always looked very much like her even when 
he had on his own clothes. Now dressed in 
her clothes he looked exactly like her. 

In walked Big Brother Ted. 

“Hello, Dorothy,’ he said. He thought, 


_ of course, Bobby Bate was Dorothy, and he 
wondered what mother and es: were 


laughing about. 


_ “Ted,” said ie mother, ‘“‘see if you can 


| went all over the house. 
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find Bobby Bate. 
where.” 

Ted looked for his little brother. He 
He looked in every 
room, he peeped into the closets and under 
the beds. He went up to the garret and down 


He is in the house some- 


And Bobby Bate had always answered, | to the cellar, he called and he whistled, then 


jhe crept softly about, but of course he 


couldn’t find Bobby Bate. You know why, 
and so do I, but Ted didn’t know. 

At last he came back to mother. “I can’t 
find him,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t believe he is 
in this house.” 

“Oh, yes, he is,’’ answered mother. 
you give up, Teddy Boy?” 

Ted searched again the whole house 
through. “I give up now,” he said. 

Then mother took off Dorothy’s coat and 
hat and blue hair ribbon, and there instead 
of Dorothy was Bobby Bate. 

“ April fool!’’ said mother. 

“April fool!” said Bobby Bate. 

“TI told you we could fool you even if the 
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| boys couldn’t,”’ said mother. 


Ted looked foolish. ‘‘ Well, I declare!”’ he 
said. Then he laughed. 

And mother laughed. 

But Bobby Bate laughed loudest of all_— 
Caroline Verhoef, in Kindergarten Review. 


Yoooooooo! 


Suppose, when you’ve been bad some day 
And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest ,— 
Suppose you ask, “ Who had been bad?” 
And then you'll hear what’s true;" 
For the wind will moan in its ruefulest tone: 
“Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooooo!” 
—Eugene Field 


Billie Fairfield’s Promise. 


When Billie took the milk to Mrs. Selden 
one morning, and she asked him if he would 
bring another quart that night, he said, 
“Ves’m’’ promptly, and then never thought 
of it again until he was in bed. 

“Well, I can’t take it now,” said Billie; 
but he could not go to sleep, though he turned 
and tossed and twisted till he was tired. At 
last he went to the head of the stairs, and 
shouted, “‘ Mother!”’ 

Mrs. Fairfield had just threaded her 
needle and stretched a stocking with a big 
hole in it over her hand. She said, ‘Oh, 
dear!’”’ but she went to see what Billie wanted. 

“You'll have to go now,” she said quietly, 
when he had told her. 

“OQ mother! I can’t go away up there 
alone.’’ Mrs. Fairfield knew that, for Billie 
was never out alone at night. His father 
had gone to bed downstairs with the baby; 
and, if they waked him, baby would wake 
too. So Mrs. Fairfield thought a minute. 
Then she said: “‘We’ll see. I’ll have the 
milk ready when you come down.” 

When Billie got into the kitchen, his 
mother stood at the door with her hat and 
shawlon. Billie began to feel ashamed. He 
wished he dared to go alone; but he did not, 
for it was a lonesome road. He took the 
milk, and they tramped over the snow up 
the long hill without a word. The wind 
blew in their faces, and Billie’s ears were cold; 
but he had the milk-can in one hand, and 


pulled his sled with the other, so there was 
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no way to warm them. He was ashamed to 
ask his mother to take the milk. 

Mrs. Selden exclaimed when she opened 
the door: ‘‘Why, what made you come away 
up here to-night? And you, too, Mrs. Fair- 
field. It’s too bad! I could have got along 
somehow without the milk,” 

“Billie promised you,’’ Mrs. Fairfield an- 
swered. And Billie wished nobody would 
look at him. 

“"Twasn’t any matter, she said, mother,’’ 
he urged, when they had started for home 
again, 

The wind was in their backs now, and 
Billie’s ears were warm. 

“The matter was your promise, Billie,” 
|said hismother. ‘‘Would you break a prom- 
ise just to get rid of walking up to Mrs. Sel- 
den’s!” 

Billie made no answer. 
| again. 

Presently he asked his mother if she would 
slide down hill. Mrs. Fairfield laughed; but 
she tucked herself up on the front of the sled, 
while Billie stuck on behind, and they slid 
| down the long hill to their own yard, where 
Billie skilfully steered in, His mother 
praised the way he managed his sled, but 
Billie was still uncomfortable. 

“Why don’t you say something to me, 

mother?’’ he said, while they were warming 
| themselves at the big coal-stove. 
| His mother smiled at him. 
“Tl tell. you how you will be punished, 
| Billie,’ she said. ‘‘It’s too late to finish 
mending these stockings to-night, so I shall 
mend them to-morrow when I was going to 
make a cottage pudding, and there’ll be no 
pudding for dinner.” 

He and his father would say “‘cottage pud- 
ding’’ to each for a long time afterward if 
anything was in danger of being neglected or 
forgotten. When Billie had grown to be a 
man, and people said, “‘Just give me Billie 
Fairfield’s word; that’s all I want,’’ Billie 
would smile, and say, “‘Yes, my mother 
taught me to keep a promise.”’—A. M. L. 
Hawes, in Sunday School Times. 


| He was ashamed 


How Edward can Draw. 


Edward was showing Miss Brown how 
well he could draw a cow. As he drew, he 
glanced from time to time at a cow grazing 
in a near-by yard. 

“This is her nose,” 
curved line. 

“Here’s her body,’ he explained, and 
after a look at his model he added another 
curved line. 

“Now here’s her tail,” and he placed a_ 
curved line opposite the so-called nose. 

As he held the finished drawing up for in- 
spection, an embarrassed smile spread over 
his countenance. 

“Perhaps we’d better call it a pump,” 
he said.—Youth’s Companion. 


he said, drawing a 


The teacher in a Boston kindergarten 
asked, ‘“‘ Where do the birds go in winter?”’ 
A little fousyearold piped up, “South 
Boston,” 


Obliging Clerk: ‘‘ Well, 
can I do for you to-day?’ Little Girl: 
“Td like a quart of molakek. I can’t say 


little girl, what 


molakek, so I have to say molakek.’’—Lip-_ 
pincott’s. 
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New York League. | “Aggressive Unitarian Policy.” He said he 
was glad the League carried religion to 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the New | people, and did not wait for people to come 
York League was celebrated by a dinner of | to them. He spoke of the proposed pro-| 
four hundred and fifty covers, given at the _ gramme to establish permanent headquarters | 
Hotel Astor on Monday, March 25, and|in the city, which would give impetus to 
for brilliancy of setting, minute attention to| Unitarianism. He then spoke of the dif- 
detail, and general perfection could scarcely | ference between business methods in the 
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same subject as Dr. Wise, ““A Look Ahead 
for Liberalism.” He spoke 


impossible it is to compete with her, what 
a wonderful quarter of a century this had 
been for the League. If any Rip Van 
Winkle had gone to sleep twenty-five years 
ago, what a profound change he would find 


of woman’s — 
place in the spirit of the times, how almost _ 


be surpassed. It was under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. J. H. Ambrose of the Church 
of the Messiah. It was a splendid success. 
The selling of tickets had to be stopped 


|world and the way the churches handle 


three or four days before the date set for the | 


dinner, as the capacity of the room engaged 
had been completely filled. The dinner 
was preceded by a- delightful, informal 
reception, the reception line consisting of 
the president, Mrs. Claude Gilson, and a 
number of the ex-presidents of the League, 
including Miss Low, president of the National 
Alliance, Mrs. E. M. Wheeler, Miss Ida 
Slade, Mrs. Henry Wing. Everything con- 
tributed to a spirit of union and comradeship, 


the subject of religion, thinking it would 
be an advantage to follow some of the ways 
of the business world. 


Miss Natalie Curtis, well known for her’ 


interest in the Indians, said that on being | 
told to speak on some form of progress she | 


|/had chosen the American Indian, as she 


which cemented with closer bonds than ever | 


the women who have stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the work of the League. 
After the dinner had been served and the 


knew most about him, and so would take 
for her subject “‘Our Relation to our Aborig- | 
ines.” We must educate them, give them | 
land, make them citizens. Perhaps it would 


be well to realize that the Indian has some- | 
| appearance of Major George W. Stevens of 
Miss Curtis said, could not be given to the | 
, who were to have spoken, Mrs. Gilson said 
| the dinner and its speeches had come to an 


thing to give us also. Too much praise, 


Hon. R. G. Valentine, Indian Commissioner 
who is consecrated to his work and believes 


'in development, not transformation, Miss | 


brigade of waiters had left the room, all | 
eyes were turned to the speaker’s table, | 


where in the centre sat the little president, 
Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, whose year’s ad- 
Ministration, just drawing to a close, had 
shown all she was the right woman in the 
right place. Next her sat the well-loved 
woman preacher, Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, D.D., who with a voice full of 
feeling gave the “Invocation.”” Mrs. Gil- 
son then introduced Dr. Robert Collyer, 
who gave a short account of that period of 
his life, sixty-three years ago, when he 


| churches. 


worked for his living at the anvil and em-| 
ployed his leisure time in preaching on the} 


local Methodist circuit. He heard his 
first Unitarian sermon preached at that 
time by a young woman, a mere slip of a 
girl. ‘“‘I remember,” he said, ‘‘the color of 
her hair, her eyes, the sound of her voice, 


and a little of her sermon. There was) 
something in it that breathed love for every | 


one. 


Curtis spoke of Hampton School and the | 
splendid work it is doing. 

Dr. Slicer handled his subject of ‘‘Simple 
Loyalty” in such a way that somehow one 
felt it was the keynote of his own life. He 
spoke of the bringing together of all the 
He had himself come 


Methodism into Unitarianism, indeed it 


was sometimes said that there was a good | 


deal of the Methodist about him even now. 


He alluded with a good deal of dry humor | 
!to Mr. Harris’s remarks on business methods | 
He summed up “simple loy-| 
alty”’ as “‘sticking to your job” and doing | 
Unitarians drift | 


in religion. 


the best you can with it. 
for lack of “simple loyalty.” 
Mrs. Gilson then introduced Mr. William 


Sullivan as one who had travelled far in| 


spirit to come into the Unitarian body, 
Mr. Sullivan having formerly been a Roman 


Catholic priest. Mr. Sullivan spoke with | 


splendid command of language. His topic 
was “Liberal Religion as a Reconciliation.” 


That woman’’—here the venerable | He said that women, not men, should be 


clergyman made an impressive pause, and called the inciters of the Forward Religious 


with trembling voice added—‘overcame at) | Movement; 


that their confidence was so. 


in the religious world since “‘Robert Elsmere” 
/was written, twenty-four years ago! Now 
great social problems are considered every- 
where, Church and State seeking for the 


from | 


once the prejudice I had against women | serene they never knew the pleasure of a 
preachers”; and with that the dear old) doubt. In the Unitarian faith there is no 
man turned and looked at Dr. Blackwell,| doubt, can beno doubt, unless one doubts 
and, stooping, put his arm around her shoul-| life itself. Umnitarianism is based on reason- 
ders and reverently kissed the white head | ing which is hopelessly sound,—the thing is 
beside him, amid the enthusiasm of- his|to be worthy to live it, this religion which 


cure, the remedy for human ills. Only 
cowards stand aside from the great questions 
confronting the world. There must be a 
sacrificial consecration to meet in the true 


| Spirit of helpfulness these tremendous is- 


sues. The Universal Church must be as 
broad as the love of God and ample as the 
needs of man. 

With a word of explanation for the non- 


Montreal and of Hon. Charles A. Towne, 


| end. HARRIET F. FOWLER. 


| From Washington, D.C. 


| The weather and the calendar are more 
|/harmonious in Washington than in other 
places, judged by the newspaper weather 
|reports. Lawns here are green and crocus- 
dotted, buds are bursting, birds singing, and 
|a general condition of spring work is in 
evidence. To confirm and encourage these 
signs of spring, the store windows and adver- 
tising columns of the papers are setting forth 
spring goods and rare bargains. Society is 
using the closing Lenten days with suitable 
| activity and looking forward to other things. 
| Politics are certainly in the growing stage, 


|Congress cannot keep the tide of political 
| fermentation entirely out of sight and hear- 
ing. The arbitration agitation has gone by 
with but little sign of new growth. The 
| sugar schedule and the excise tax have been 
|well sprouted by the House and await the 
pruning of the Senate. The fifteen thousand 
special pension bills have been somewhat 
broken into lumps by the criticisms of a few 
men who dare affirm the injustice of this _ 
partial distribution of Federal aid to indi- 
viduals. The agricultural appropriation bill ~ 
has run its gauntlet of opposition, as have also 
the appropriations for the army and the navy. 


and surprises are showing day by day. — 


hearers, who had risen, carried away by the is so free and yet so binding. 
touch of real feeling and the thought of 


what these two old people have accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., spoke on 
“Our Common Ideals.’”’ He congratulated 
the League on this brilliant occasion after 
twenty-five years of successfully accom- 
plished deeds. The League had the ex- 
perience of age united with the enthusiasm 
of youth. All were optimists here, and 
do highly resolve that somehow, through 
actions and through the motives which 
impel these actions, men may be inspired 
to obtain life more abundantly. 

Mrs. Gilson now introduced Mr. Emerson 
P. Harris, president of the Unitarian Club, 
saying it was a delight to have that body 
join with the League on this festive occasion. 
Mr. Harris thought it was a very good thing 
for the club, and then took up the topic of 


Mrs. Gilson then introduced Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, rabbi of the Free Synagogue, who 
was to speak on “A Look Ahead for Lib- 
eralism.’’ Dr. Wise said he often wondered 
if there was any real conservatism in New 
York at all. He was himself brought up on 
the best of Unitarian traditions. He had 
as a boy student always looked on Robert 
Collyer and John White Chadwick as being 
in the same category as the minor prophets, 
and he was sure that, as the Jews in their 
synagogues sing Mr. Chadwick’s hymns, 
they rank them with the Psalms of David. 
The greatest influence on himself had been 
the prophetic teachings of Theodore Parker. 
There is nothing so unifying as a great 
purpose. Closer fellowship day by day is 
the look ahead for liberalism. 

Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair was 
introduced by Mrs. Gilson to speak on the 


Notwithstanding the effectiveness of the 
“steam roller,”’ there has been much able and 
vigorous discussion. One who has listened 
or who has followed it all in the Record 
learns how thoroughly all the details are 
considered by the various committees. 
Some one is always ready to explain details 
and answer questions with such full infor- 
mation that it is not surprising the commit- 
tee recommendations are usually accepted. 
The consideration given in hearings and 
committee meetings, and the volumes of 
evidence which accumulate, indicate the 
immense amount of work congressmen per- 
form. 

Frequent attendance upon the sessions of 
the House and the Senate and a daily 
perusal of the Record have increased my 
respect for the ability, industry, and character 
of the members. The wonder is not tha 
so little, but that so much, is accompli . 


{ 
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hepard Norwell Company 


WINTER STREET REMONT STREET 


THOROUGHFARE CELEBRATION SALE 


Monday, April 8th, 1912 | 
RAIN OR SHINE COME! | 


Were we asked to institute a comparison between our two calendared sales, we would say that the 
ANNIVERSARY SALE of October is greater in scope and magnitude than the THOROUGHFARE ' 
CELEBRATION SALE of April, but the offerings involved in the latter represent VALUES : 
that are undoubtedly equal to the ones that vitalize the former. 

Now let’s get down to fundamentals. You men and women who are mof in trade can never be made 
to half realize the enormous effort that was put forth to produce the economies we tell you about to-day. 

Our people have labored tirelessly, under high tension and intense pressure, for months to create the 
results you are to see. 

What was the task set them? Not to gather a mass of low-grade goods to sell at low prices. That 
would have been easy. Anybody can buy such stuff. The market is full of trashy merchandise. Owners 
flaunt it promiscuously and persistently. They entreat—beg one to buy. Their pleas would be funny 
if they were not made so seriously. 

Let’s dismiss the makers and purveyors of slimsy, sleazy, sorrowful rubbish. They and their truck 
do not figure here. 

Our STORE MANAGERS had to secure goods from manufacturers and importers who didn’t care 
to sell to them at the prices demanded. 

Training, judgment, intelligence, ability, were pitted against training, judgment, intelligence, ability. 

To get goods of recognized merit, of admitted character, of sound intrinsic value, of unquestioned 
popularity, of first-rate style, of practical usefulness, of acknowledged quality, of beauty, excellence and 
elegance at ONE-QUARTER, ONE-THIRD, or ONE-HALF of their established prices—that was 
our problem. 

In some instances we failed. In more instances we succeeded. And so it follows that everything 
offered for domestic service or personal adornment is worth your buying. Some of the manufacturers and 
importers of well-known staple and standard articles required us to hide the identity of their products by 
not advertising our sources of supply. We made such agreements and conscientiously observe them. 
You may enjoy the benefits of the concessions secured. 

That’s one side of the situation. Here’s another. Some mill-men overdo it—heap up great quantities 
of goods and trust to CHANCE for a market. 

But rains come—and droughts—and cold—and snow when they count on sunshine. Plans are upset, 
but money must be had. ‘Then it is that a retail outlet like ours can come to the rescue. 

Many of the items we quote to-day register the maker’s crack of doom. In them they see the crash 
of their early hope. All the profit and reward are yours. 


Open a Charge Account with us 


The Thoroughfare Celebration Sale is a good time for you to open a charge account with us. 
Don’t commit the extravagance of not saving money by the values we present. A charge account is easily 
arranged, and it is just as good as having cash. 
} Go to the retail credit room on fourth floor, and submit reference. 
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The pity of it is that so much that is private, 
local, corporate, and special should monopo- 
lize the thought and effort of these men, 
whose effort should be brought to bear upon 
the larger questions of national welfare and 
the growth of international prosperity and 
human advancement. Nevertheless, Con- 
gress will not appear weak or inefficient when 
compared with any other parliamentary 
body of the world. 

Religiously, Washington is normal and 
active. The “Men and Religion”’ move- 
ment had its run here without creating any 
great sensation. Indeed, it suffered some 
criticism from its own membership which 
somewhat limited its activity. The churches 
(and there are a lot of them) are all active, 
but sensational or revivalistic methods 
seem not to be in use. Church activity 
seems to be, on the whole, of the normal 
type. And church attendance and support 
seem a matter of course. 

In the Evangelical fellowship there are 
several liberal ministers whose sympathies 
override all denominational doctrines. 
There are societies outside of this fellowship 
representing various cults and phases of 
belief, each pursuing its own way. ‘The two 
recognized “‘liberal’’ churches, the Unitarian 
and the Universalist, are centres of an in- 
creasing number of people who appreciate 
more and more the value of a liberal religion 
that ministers at once to the rational and 
spiritual development of man. Last Sun- 
day Dr. Pierce of All Souls’ exchanged with 
Dr. Van Schaik of the Church of Our Father. 
The two churches are only a block apart, 
but each has its own constituency and neither 
is depleted by the other. All Souls’ is the 
larger and stronger, but the Church of Our 
Father is well established. Dr. Van Schaik 
has been the minister for ten or a dozen 
years. He is much admired by his people, 
and is well known in the city by his vigorous 
leadership in social and civil affairs, He gave 
to the All Souls’ congregation yesterday a 
very helpful and practical sermon on the 
alabaster box of precious ointment. Dr. 
Pierce continues to give the uplifting, 
thoughtful, and spiritual sermons for which 
he is noted: It is not uncommon to hear 
people say they like to go to All Souls’ for 
the uplifting and inspiring influence which 
they receive there. The New All Souls’ and 
the Edward Everett Hale Parish House are 
progressing,—on paper as yet, but the lot is 
purchased, plans are being considered, money 
is being raised, and work will begin soon. 
As I have seen the vestibule and often the 
sidewalks filled Sunday mornings by people 
waiting for a seat, I have wished that the 
new church could be an absolutely free 
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church where pews were not reserved by 
purchase or rental but were available to 
anybody who asked fora seat. Suchachurch 
would surely be an appropriate tribute to our 
sainted Dr. Hale. 

The Unitarian Club held its-annual ban- 
quet on Saturday at the New Willard. It 
was a memorable occasion. Gen. Greely 
acted as toastmaster. Addresses were made 
by Senator Fletcher of Florida, who spoke in 


an interesting and practical way upon 
“Tdealism in Business.’’ President Eliot 
spoke of ‘Idealism in Religion,’ Judge 


Hazeton on ‘Idealism in the Home,’’ and 
Superintendent Davidson of “Idealism in 
Education,” making a plea for teachers. 
President Taft, after an exceeding busy day in 
connection with the burial of the sixty-eight 
“unknown dead”’ from the upraised Maine, 
came somewhat late in the evening and said a 
hopeful and fraternal word to the company. 
Representatives from Baltimore, Elizabeth, 
N.J., Denver, and Newton, Mass., spoke 
briefly, and Mr. Burdett of New York, 
president of the National League of Laymen’s 
Clubs, spoke a forceful and encouraging 
word. Perhaps as effective as anything were 
the brief closing words of Gen. Dawe of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, who made 
appropriate reference to the public ceremony 
which the day had witnessed,—the burial of 
the unknown dead from the ill fated Maine. 
The vast crowds, the impressive and unique 
ceremonies, the thirty-four garlanded caskets 
on caissons in front of the imposing Army 
and Navy Building, the battalions of marines, 
and the draped colors were all impressive. 
Gen. Dawe left this thought with his hearers: 
We are indebted not so much to the known 
dead—to the distinguished men and the 
leaders of our movement, to Emerson, 
Channing, and others—as to that company 
of ‘unknown dead’”’ who have made possible 
what we are and have to-day. 


For Ministers. 


An invitation has been sent to all Unitarian 
ministers resident in New England, asking 
them to join in a meeting for worship and re- 
consecration to be held in the First Church 
at Chestnut Hill on Tuesday, April 16. It is 
also earnestly hoped that ministers from a 
distance who may be in this vicinity. will 
feel themselves invited. The invitation says 
briefly :— 

‘“We desire to unite in the worship of God. 
Laying aside for the time the consideration 
of our problems intellectual and parochial, 
we wish to share together the deep and lasting 
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affirmations of our faith. We therefore have 


arranged for this quiet day.” 

There will be a communion service at ten 
o’clock, conducted by Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, D.D. At eleven o’clock there will be 
a devotional._meeting, conducted by Rey. 
Edward Hale. Rey. Theodore C. Williams 
will preach. An organ recital by Mr. Ernest 
W. Harrison will be given at three o’clock, 
concluding with prayer. Incheon will be 
served at the Chestnut Hill Club at a quarter 
before one o’clock. Price 75 cents. 

The following names were signed to the 
invitation: Howard N. Brown, Louis C. 
Cornish, James De Normandie, Elmer S. 
Forbes, Edward Hale, Henry G. Ives, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Samuel R. 
Maxwell, Abbot Peterson, Sydney B. Snow. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


San Francisco, Palo Alto, Fresno. 


San Francisco’s recovery from the de- 
structive earthquake and far more destruc- 
tive fire is one of the marvels of modern enter- 
prise. That these huge and _ splendidly 
constructed buildings, extending through 
blocks and covering square miles, mark the 
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area where, six years ago, there was ruin so- 


complete that even the main streets could be 
located only with difficulty, seems incredible 
to the visitor, while residents speak of it 
as though it were a dream. 

Our San Francisco church, mother church 
of the Pacific Coast, and one of the strongest 
in the country, suffered some damage from 
the earthquake, was greatly crippled through 
heavy losses to the property of parishioners, 
but felt the calamity most through the 
wholesale removal of its families to the other 
cities about the bay. To have repaired its” 
edifice, regained its former financial budget, 
and assembled a congregation equal to what 
it had before the disaster, is an achievement 
that speaks well for the cause the church 
represents and the devotion of its members. 
Sacrifices have been freely made and un- 
tiring efforts put forth. The people give 
the lion’s share of praise to their able pastor, 
and he as generously attributes the outcome 
to the devotion of the pews. At any rate, 
Mr. Leavitt and his parishioners are happy, 
enthusiastic, prosperous. 4 

A Saturday evening conference, bringing 
together an unusually large number of 
interested workers; a visit and address to 


JAMES I. WINGATE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


402 Boylston Street, Boston 


= 


& SON 


LOWEST PRICES FOR CHURCH CARPETS, OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PAINTING, 
CUSHIONS, FURNITURE AND MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 


The following is a partial list of churches renovated by us 


Arlington Street Unitarian Church, Boston; Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cambridge; Christian Science Church, Boston; 
St. Mary’s Church, Newton Upper Falls; Methodist Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Universalist Church, j 
Augusta, Me.; St. Michael’s Church, New York City; Eliot Church Chapel, Newton. 


Address for appointment J. M. QUINBY, James I. Wingate & Son 


f 
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the large school which, under the guidance 
of Mr. Todd, promises even better things; 
and a sermon to the splendid congregation,— 
were the privileges accorded the Billings 
lecturer. A lunch at the Leavitts’ hospita- 
ble home and an auto ride through Golden 
Gate Park, that vast area, created by human 


enterprise upon the barren sands, brought | 


the visit to San Francisco to a close. 

At Palo Alto, that same evening, Sunday, 
March 17, an address was given which, 
through a mistaken reading of the watch, 
extended to a full hour and a half. The 
people seemed willing for still more, however, 
and conversation upon the topic of the even- 
ing was continued for along time after. The 
next day there was a gathering at the home 


of the pastor, Rev. Clarence Reed, where | 


earnest discussion lasted two full hours. 
An evening reception at the home of Prof. 
Fliiger brought out a large number of inter- 
esting people. Palo Alto, being the seat 
of the Leland Stanford University, brings 
to our church peculiar problems and oppor- 
tunities. A university population is ne- 
cessarily unstable, but includes persons of 
high culture and strong character. That the 
church is in sound condition and is assured 
of future success was the testimony heard 
on all sides. Mr. Reed was highly com- 
mended by the people as eminently fitted 
for leadership in such a movement. 

From Palo Alto through San Francisco 
to Fresno was a long day’s journey, taken the 
following day, Tuesday, March 19. That 
evening the Pacific Coast Unitarian Con- 
ference opened with a sermon by Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., now of Redlands,—a ser- 
mon strong, clear,irenic. "The next two days, 
forenoon, afternoon, and evening, long 
sessions were held, crowded with interest. 
It is probably too much to assert that every 
delegate attended every session, but that 
comes near to being true, as was evident 
from the full attendance at every meeting. 
Much experience with conferences fails to 
furnish the memory of another so full of 
eager interest, so high in average of earnest 
and able speaking. Many had never before 
attended a Unitarian gathering outside their 
own churches. All save Fresno residents 
had come long distances. Everybody was 
in earnest. 

The date of the conference, and its central 
theme, “Religious Education,’ had been 
chosen in part through deference to the visit- 
ing president of the Sunday School Society, 
who was given three ample opporttmities 
‘to present his message. Others, notably 
Rev. Florence Buck of Alameda and Rev. 
Dr. Smith of Berkeley, spoke with remark- 
able force and persuasiveness on the central 
importance of the Sunday-school. One of 
the most enthusiastic meetings held was 
not on the programme. Several felt the 
need of decisiye action in rousing the Pacific 
Coast churches to renewed efforts in develop- 
ing Sunday-school work, and asked for a 
special meeting to plan for some organization 
to carry out the ideas presented. No time 
could be found unless the delegates were 
willing to cut short a complimentary luncheon 
and hurry back to the church before the 
afternoon session. That almost the entire 

_ conference reached this meeting, and that 
_ it was the scene of intense discussion and 
_ vigorous planning, indicated the deep interest 
all felt in this work. A committee, under 
e gui - of Rey. Franklin Baker of 


| 


i 


The Christian Register 


Sacramento and Rev. Florence Buck of | gence, 


Alameda, was later formed, charged with the 


carrying out of an active campaign in the | 


interests of Sunday-school work within the | 


limits of the conference. 


Of the Fresno church little could be learned, | 


so wholly was interest centred in the confer- 
ence. But the reports that came in were all 
of the most encouraging character. Rev. 
Thomas Clayton, so the people gladly testi- 
fied, has, during his two years’ pastorate, 


won the confidence of all and assumed a}! 


genuine leadership, not only in the church, 


but in the city. Their commodious and most | 
cheerful house of worship prepares them for 


larger and better work. The presence among 
them of such persons as composed the con- 
ference, and the presentation of such ad- 
dresses as marked the session,—from David 


| Starr Jordan’s great appeal for Universal 


Peace to the earnest volunteer addresses 
from the floor,—must serve to give to that 
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frugality, 
| kindness. 

Then followed a general social time, the 
visitors from Brockton, Bridgewater, West 
Bridgewater, and North Easton all joining 
in games, etc. The guild served refresh- 
ments, and during this hour for sociability 
every one had opportunity to tell the speaker 
how helpful were his remarks and to thank 
him for coming. 

HEvEN I. Kerru, Secretary. 


honesty, sobriety, and 


Business Notices, 


_The Season of Renovation.—As the good house- 
wife prepares for house-cleaning, the renewing of carpets 
and furnishings, and for painting work at this time of the 
year, so, also, many of our churches are considering outside 
and inside painting, new carpets, cushions, furniture, and 
memorial windows necessary to make their meeting places 
more attractive and restful, and they are contemplating 
having the work done during the summer months. 

James I. Wingate & Son, the Boston firm of decorators, 
carry out all work of this description at reasonable prices, 


| and will be glad to make sketches and show samples of 


church an honorable place in the estimation | 


of the citizens, The conference must 
have helped Fresno. Fresno certainly helped 
mightily in bringing success to this session 
of the conference. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


A meeting of the Pilgrim Federation was 
held in the vestry of Unity Church, North 
Easton, Mass., on Monday evening, March 
25, at half-past seven o’clock, the president 
of the North Easton Guild conducting the 
opening service and welcoming the visitors. 


carpets, furnishings, and windows, without expense. 

_ The following is a list of some of the churches which this 

firm have recently decorated: Arlington Street Unitarian 

ep Boston; Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cam- 
ridge; 


Christian Science Church, Boston; St. Mary’s 


| Church, Newton Upper Falls; Methodist Church, St. Johns- 
| bury, Vermont; Universalist Church, Augusta, Maine; St. 
| Michael’s Church, New York City; Second Congregational 


Rey. E. B. Maglathlin responded to the) 
welcome, and opened the business session. | 


The resignation of Miss Eula Faxon as 


president of the federation was accepted, | 


and Rev. E. B. Maglathlin was elected for 
one year, Mr. Maglathlin’s position as 
vice-president being taken by Mr. Sprague 
Baker of Brockton. The treasurer reported 
a small sum in the treasury. 

The Play Committee reported the im- 
possibility of presenting a play this season, 


and it was voted that each union in the | 


federation give an evening’s entertainment, 
the proceeds to be given to the federation. 

The report of the rally in Unity Church, 
Brockton, on Sunday, February 28, was next 
given. This meeting was opened with a 
welcome by Mr. Maglathlin, Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold of Bridgewater conducting the 
responsive reading and Rev. Dudley H. 
Ferrell of Brockton offering prayer, after 
which Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Bev- 
erly gave a sermon on ‘‘Measuring Up 
rather than Measuring Down.’ The choir 
and organist of the Brockton Church gave 
their services, and helped make a most in- 
spiring evening. 

A committee of three was appointed to 
visit the towns in the federation which 
formerly had unions, with a view to the 
revival of interest in such organizations. 
The following comprise the committee: 
Mr. Arthur Ryder of Bridgewater, Mr. 
Drake of Brockton, and Mr. Shepard of 
North Easton. 

#The president then introduced Rev. George 
F. Pratt of Dorchester as the speaker of the 
evening. Mr. Pratt’s address was on “‘Suc- 
cess,” the requisites being industry, intelli- 


Church, Lynn; Eliot Church Chapel, Newton. 

Those desiring any of the above work should address 
Mr. J. Murray Quinby, care of James I. Wingate & Son, 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, who will give his personal 
attention to any large or small orders. 


Deaths, 


WEEDEN—At Providence, R.I., March 28, William 
Babcock Weeden, in the 78th year of his age. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINCTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


_ Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 

Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 

Automobile Hearses 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 

JOSEPH S,. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 

TELEPHONES ROXBURY 

Marconi Tel 
taker, Boston.’ 


72-93-74 
egraph and Cable Address, ‘ Under- 


? 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


CHOCORUA, N. H. poet 


FURNISHED 


Rev. S. M. Crothers’ summer camp. Apply to 
Edward A. Andrews, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


XPERIENCED and highly recommended college 

woman, who has travelled abroad, desires a position 
as companion, chaperon, or secretary, preferably to travel. 
Address N., Christian Register, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Mass. 


SEVEN GABLES. 


For rent. or sale—furnished house, 14 rooms, bath-room, 
tull sanitary plumbing, hardwoed floors, fireplaces. Wide 
upper and lower piazzas. Flower and kitchen gardens 
planted. Stable. Old New England village, balf-way be- 
tween Poland and Rangeley, goo feet altitude. Moderate 
terms. Photographs. M. C. Snow, Paris Hill, Me. 


ANTED—a lady to take charge of a small house- 

hold in the country. Must be able to read aloud 
well. Address E. A., Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


\OME SOUTH, as [| did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


‘The Christian Register 


| Church; ‘Livingstone in Africa,’ by the 
minister of the church; ‘‘ Judson in Burmah,”’ 
by Rev. F. M. White of the Baptist church; 
| and ‘‘Thoburn in India,” by Rev. J. F. Allen 
In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, April 10, | of the Methodist —— This ee ae 
at 12 m., Rev. L. G. Wilson will conduct the | arranged by the Winthrop Ministerial Asso- 
iy | ciation, the plan being that each minister 
a should give his lecture in all the five Protes- 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will preach in | tant churches of the town. “Let love of the 
the Church of the Messiah, Theodore Parker | brethren continue.” 
Memorial, Rev. Powhatan Bagnall, minister, | Youncstown, Onio.—First Unitarian 


on Sunday evening 7.30 o'clock. Church, Rev. Horace Westwood: ‘This 
church has passed through another very 
interesting month. On Sunday evenings 
during February and early March a series 
of lectures on current day social questions 
was given by prominent local men. The 
portable church was packed to the doors, 
and on one occasion seventy men stood in 
the rear and up the sides, besides those who 
were turned away. On March 19 Rev. 
T. P. Byrnes of Erie addressed our men on 
“The Liberal Faith a Religion for Strong 
Men.” His eloquent appeal touched and 
|inspired all hearts. The Sunday morning 
| services have been well attended. A series 
|on ‘The Good News of our Faith” will cul- 
minate on Easter Sunday, when the annual 
offering for the American Unitarian Associa- 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on | 
April 8, at 11 aM. The Rev. Robert P. | 
Doremus will preside. Mrs. Lucia Ames | 
Mead of Boston will give an address on 
“National Dangers and National Defence.” 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. J. N. Pardee, at Bolton, on Tuesday, 
April 9, at 10.30 aM. Rev. Arthur May 
Knapp, formerly agent of the American Uni- | 
tarian Association in Japan, will speak on 
“Religious Filibustering in the Far East.” 


Churches. 


DuLutTH, Minn.—First Unitarian Church, 


Rev. George R. Gebauer: This church has) tion will be taken. The Sunday-school and 
spent a profitable winter in the beautiful new 


: ; the Ladies’ Alliance are in healthy condition. 
home. The congregations have largely in-| Weanwhile the cause is gaining influence in 
creased, membership is steadily growing, the city. ‘The pastor has been honored by 
and there is a feeling of encouragement in all | being made a member of the committee of 
departments. Both daily newspapers give | the proposed Central Council of Social Agen- 
each Monday unusual prominence to Mr. cies. Youngstown is in the midst of a play- 
Gebauer’s fine sermons. The Faust Cyclus, | ground campaign, in which $10,000 is being 
a course of six Lenten lectures on Goethe’s| raiceq for the work. The pastor of this 
masterpiece by Mr. Gebauer, who is thor-| nurch has been made chairman of the pub- 
oughly qualified to speak on German litera- | | licity end of the campaign, and several mem- 
ture, have attracted attention throughout | pers are active in raising funds. The secret 
the city and are very well attended. The} of it a) is that the whole membership is 


proceeds go to swell the organfund. Mr. | imbued with the conviction that this is a 
Gebauer exchanged recently with Rev. H. F. missionary church with a mission. 


Burns, pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church of Superior, Wis., who gave a fine 
broad sermon on Christian fellowship. Mr. 
Gebauer has also addressed the missionary | 
societies of that church during the winter. 


Personals. 


At the annual meeting of the First Parish 
Church of Bolton, April 1, the resignation of 
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Rev. J. N. Pardee was accepted, to take effect 
the 4th of October, and he was made pastor 
emeritus. At that date Mr. Pardee will 
have preached in Bolton twelve years, and 
will have completed forty years in the min- 
istry. He expects to remain in Bolton, and 
to continue work upon rural problems. 


Mr. E. Ethelred Brown, who has for some 
years done work among the colored people on 
the Island of Jamaica, W.I., and who is at 
present studying at the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, is to speak before the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance at Quincy, Mass., 
on April 25, 1912, about the work of the Uni- 
tarian mission among his people in Jamaica. 
Mr. Brown-will be in the neighborhood of 
Boston for a few days at that time, and would 
be glad of opportunities to speak before our 
alliances and churches on this work. Ap- 
pointments for him may be made through 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :-— 


Already acknowledged ...........ssscsnseseee $19,056.32 
March 18. Sunday-school, Society in Hudson, 

Mass. facie} i nthtierct. ¢ Fad ou eer 10,00 

18. Society in Groton, Mass............+ 50.00 

18. Society in Kennebunk, Me. ........ 95.00 

19. Society i in Peterboro, Natl. 2.0 131.25 

19. Society in Hood River, OFO je. weirs 7.35 

19. New South Church, Boston, Mass. . 20.00 

20. Society in Portsmouth, NGH. oe ciene 134.75 
20. John McMillan, New Liskeard, 

Canada <2... 0... seaesnanane 2.50 

20. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 117.01 
21. Mrs. John C. Phillips, ‘London, 

England «05.0 scan « fee eos 50.00 

21. Society in Groton, Mass., additional.. 5.00 
22. First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 

additional .: ..... o:22:... eanstematm 600.00 

23. First Society in Salem, Mass. ....... 203.10 
23. Miss pnose E. Locke, Somerville, 

Masa. 12. Svc Scie etne eae Gee eae 1,00 
23. Estate = Philander Shaw of Brooklyn, 
, N.Y., for distributing ‘ Channing’s 

Works”... octane a ee 74.81 

25. First Society, Providence, R.I... 1,550.46 
25. Society in West Bridgewater, ‘Mass. ef 

on account.........-..sssees 15.00 

25. Society in Brighton, Mass.. F 109.60 

25. Society in Vineyard Haven, “Mass. .. 7400 

25. Society in Jamestown, N.Y......... 10,00 
26, Society in Portsmouth, N.H., addi- 

tiOnall, oak: d.2<% pon sisted Dae 5.00 

27. Society in Florence, Mass. ......-.~ 22,25 
28. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 

Hlomal ch icin dots o> 's1 an asa 150.00 


Unitarians are so isolated in this corner of 
the world that this sort of fellowship means 
much tothe church. The Alliance is working 
enthusiastically, and the many delightful 
and encouraging letters that have accom- 
panied donations to our appeal have tended 
much to broaden our sympathies. The at- 
tendance at the meetings has been excellent 
and membership is steadily growing. ‘The 
young people have formed a social and 
dramatic study club to meet fortnightly. 


EASTER NECKWEAR 


East Boston, Mass.—The East Boston 
Unitarian Society: The society has just held 
a successful fair. The unique decorations 
of forsythia were suggestive of spring. Rev. 


EASTER GLOVES 


Easter Apparel 


ACULLAR PARKER COMPANY invite inspection 
of their Fashionable Clothing for Easter. 


Suits with: 


Adolph Rossbach (formerly minister of the 
Unitarian society of Belfast, Me., who is now 
taking a course in philosophy at the Harvard 
Divinity School) has recently accepted a call, 
and under his , leadership the society is full of 
confidence for the future and hopeful of en- 
tering upon larger service to the community. 


Winturop, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rey. A. Irvine Innes: The following 
course of five weekly lectures on ‘‘Great Mis- 
sionaries’”’ was concluded last week: ‘‘Gren- 
fell in Labrador,” by Rev. S. Bryant of the 
Congregational church; “Rowe in Alaska,” 
by Rev. C. W. Henry of the Episcopal 


Prince Albert Coats or Black Cutaways, after the most stylish’ 


- models, and desirable for gentlemen of fastidious tastes. 


New and Exclusive Effects in Easter Neckwear and Gloves 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY, 400 Washington St. 
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March 28. “a Rodney F. Johonnot, Auburn, 


BMP epithe aed sss «lav wie Sie, $5.00 
28 Society i in Syracuse, N.Y. 200.00 
28. Society in Lancaster, Mass 200.00 
28. Society in Sharon, 9-75 
28. Contributions through the President 
for the Tuckerman School........ 300.00 
28. Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. .... 350.00 
29. Chaplain Walter Wilson, Denver, 
MM icsrdn.. anaes Sore ss os ace % 25.00 
29. Sunday-school, Second Society, 
Northampton, Mass. ............ 7.00 
29. Second Society, Northampton, Mass., 
ee eee 36.890 
29. Society in Concord, Mass., on account 500.00 
29. Northside Church, Pittsburgh, Pa... . 25.00 
30. First Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. .... 1,000.00 
30. Associate members ...............- 2.00 
$25,004.04 


GEORGE HUTCHINSON, 
Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society :— 


Previously acknowledged .................005- $4,252.87 
March 16. D. C. French, Dorchester, Mass. .... 5. 
16. Mrs. Austin’ C. on, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


16. J. P. Parmenter, Boston ............ 10.00 
16. ia T. Sinn, Scranton, Pa. .... 1.00 
18. Baltimore, Md., Sunday-school ...... 10.00 
18. Miss Caro B. Boyd, Marlboro, Mass. 1.00 
19. Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston ......... 25.00 
19. Kennebunk, Me., Sunday-school .. oe 10.00 
19. Miss Emily Gray, Cambridge, Mass. . 5.00 
1g, Augusta, Me., Sunday-school ....... 15.00 
19. Roxbury, Mass., All Souls’ Sunday- 
BRA BA sh eartis,pidc ss deci's. aw’ 25.00 
20. Miss A. M. Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass. . 10.00 
20. Beverly, ae Sunday-school oe 50.00 
20. ag an Ommeren, Lawrence, 
LEG, TERE Wet. 2.00 
20. Hartiond: Conn., Sunday-school. ..... 15.00 
20. Mrs. R. H. Harte, Philadelphia, Pa. .. 10.00 
20. Mrs.C. A. Southwick, Newport, R.I. . I.00 
20. Mrs. George F. Godfrey, Bangor, Me.. 3.00 
21. Mrs. Abram E. Cutter, Brookline, 
Be de, < dhGGinunranle s + s.can. sale 10.00 
21. Chestnut Hill, Mass., Sunday-school . 25.00 
22. Mrs. John G. "Walker, Boston ....... 50.00 
22. sesoncle, Mass., Sunday-school ee 3.00 
22. Mrs. Susan J, Cheney, South Man- 
chester, (See 10.00 
22. Miss Annie rer Waltham, Mass. . 1.00 
22. Washington, D.C., Sunday-school ... 20,00 
22. Hamilton, Ont., Mie oe Serine 5.00 
23. Florence, "Mass., Sunday-school ...... 10.00 
23. Lexington, Mass » Sunday-school, ad- 
PARR eae bese oon et een eo,0 10.00 
23. ots ‘ N , First Unitarian So- 
oan :OAFa eBay ae en Sele 50.00 
23. Dorchester Mass., Channing Alliance. 2.00 
23. Mr. Arthur H. Lea, Philadelphia, Pa. . 50.00 
25. Miss Frederika ’Wendte, Melrose, 
Ra adh Bs este Yate vase Somes 2.00 
25. Miss Elizabeth H. Clark, Concord, 
seen OOe te ieee 1.00 
25. Miss Mary E. Ingals, Denver, Col., 
odenoddiobbe aOCOe nas 10.00 
25. Baiagham, Wash., Sunday-school . 2.00 
25. Henry N. Williams, ostomy. ......- 2.00 
25. Santa Barbara, Cal., Sunday-school . . 25.00 
25. Henry F. Spencer, Santa Barbara, Cal. . 25.00 
25. Lucius K. Sprague, Boulevard Station, 
HROSEDIR cg UNG clclcls Bixiets idle sous n es 2,00 
25. Miss Mary L. Hall, Dorchester, Mass. 5.00 
25. a Augustus Flagg, BOSEOR o.oa aso ace 15.00 
25. East Lexington, Mass., Follen Sunday- 
EMR Rett cls terns styw aeepam cone’ « 5.00 
26, M. M. ge Providence, R.I. 10.00 
26. Pence, Minn., Free Nora Sunday- : 
Sean Lic ee SS ee 2.00 
26. Hyde Park, Mass., Sunday-school .. 5.00 
26. William E. Worcester, Boston ....... 1.00 
26. Mrs. D. Dana Bartlett, Merion, Pa. . 2.00 
27. Mrs. M. E. W. Sparhawk, Boston.. 10.00 
28. Toronto, Canada, Sunday-school .. 5.00 
28. Urbana, Ill., Sunday- SCHOOL. vi.00: anne 3.00 
28. West Newton, Mass., Sunday-school . 50.00 
29. Haverhill, Mass., Sunday-school me ES 5.00 
29. Brookline, Mass. . Second Unitarian 2 
BUBGAV SCHOOL. fasts e's voici yacea v0:0 5.00 
29. Mrs. M. L. Hawley, Cortland, N.Y. .. 2.00 
29. Brattleboro, Vt.; Sunday-school 6.00 
20. oN: Yy Sunday-school. . 5.00 
29. A Ree oe eke briceae Sek, «ween Ye 5.00 
30. Wellesley Hills, Mass., Sunday-school. . 10.00 
30. Hopedale, Mass., Sunday-school ngaow 57.70 
30. Bernardston, Mass., Sunday-school... 5.00 
$4980.57 
Joun H. Epwarps, 
Treasurer. 
The Biography of James Freeman 


f Clarke. 


} 
j 


As I have once or twice lately heard that 
_ this book is out of print (‘Autobiography, 
. rete etc.”), may I say through your columns 


The Christian Register 


that this is a mistake? The book may still 
be obtained from Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany or from the Congregational House at 14 
Beacon Street, although not at the rooms of 
the American Unitarian Association. It is 
probable, however, that, when this edition is 
exhausted, there may not be another. 
royk eens 


The Children’s Mission. 


The Children’s Mission is sending out this 
week to our New England Sunday-schools 
its usual Easter leaflets with envelopes for 
the offerings of the children. 

The leaflet, in simple language, tells the 
members of the schools how their offerings 
are used and contrasts the condition of the 
needy child of the city with that of the same 
type of child whose wants have been minis- 
tered to by the Mission, acting as agent for 
the contributing branches in the Sunday- 
schools. 

The illustrations are as attractive as ever. 
The front cover bears a charming reproduc- 
tion of Jessie Willcox Smith’s “Fairy Pool,” 
and within are one or two pictures of child 
life in the city and many of happy children 
in their country homes. ‘There are rollick- 
ing babies, older children at play, caring for 
their gardens or pets, and of boys catching 
pickerel through the ice. 

It is made clear that the work is so com- 
pelling and has grown so rapidly that it has 
outstripped the efforts of its child subscribers 
and that adults are earnestly urged to help. 

The Mission has for sixty-three years been 
the one charity in which our New England 
Unitarian Sunday-schools join for service. 
Its headquarters are at 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 


William Babcock Weeden. 


In the death of William Babcock Weeden 
of Providence the Unitarian fellowship has 
lost one of its most representative and dis- 
tinguished laymen. 

He brought to his religious convictions the 
fruit of a wide experience and of an unusually 
diversified and successful career. 

He served the nation during the War for 
the Preservation of the Union, acting as chief 
of Artillery and Ordnance of the First Divi- 
sion, Fifth Corps, at the battles of Mechanics- 
ville, Gaines’ Mill, and Malvern Hill, 

He was a recognized leader in business and 
commerce, starting the Weybosset Mills in 
1864; and up to his death he was a director 
in the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, the Providence Institution for Savings, 
and the National Bank of Commerce. 

Yet he never allowed absorption in affairs 
to dull his relish for all good literature, and 
his interest in historical studies was espe- 
cially close and keen. Even during his busiest 
years he found time for scholarly work, and 
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after his retirement from business in 1902 his 
investigations in early New England history 
afforded him congenial occupation. He 
wrote many monographs and addresses, as 
well as the well-known books on “The Social 
Law of Labor,” ‘“‘The Economic and Social 
History of New England,” and ‘‘War gov- 
ernment—Federal and State,” He was a 
member of the Examiner Club of Boston, 
the American Antiquarian Society of Worces- 
ter, the Authors’ Club of New York, the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, the Massachusetts 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion, and the 
University Club of Providence. 

Of especial interest to readers of the Reg- 
ister, however, was his intimacy with our 
denominational leaders. He was a personal 
friend and correspondent of Bellows, Hedge, 
and Martineau; while his intimate associa- 
tion with Edward Everett Hale, of whom he 
was a near neighbor in his summer home at 
Matunuck, R.I., was a source of lifelong 
gratification to them both. 

To the successive ministers of the First 
Congregational Church of Providence he was 
a wise counsellor, a generous supporter, and 
a loyal comrade. He has set a standard of 
efficient Jeadership, which should be an in- 
spiring challenge to the laymen of a younger 
generation. A. M. L. 


The pearl divers of Japan are women. 
Along the coast on the bay of Ago and the 
bay of Kokasho the thirteen and fourteen- 
year-old girls, after they have finished their 
primary school work, go to sea and learn to 
dive. They are in the water and learn to 
swim almost from babyhood. They pass 
most of their time in the water, except in 
the coldest season, from the end of Decem- 
ber to the beginning of February. Even 
during the most inclement of seasons they 
sometimes dive for pearls. They wear a 
special dress and the hair twisted up into a 
hard knot. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Scadnpachsots are used to give 
bay ae , temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
chi 

Children cared 3 in private families in close relations 
with the central office 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
—- who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased ig. 


Total expense increased 
Regular income and increased only rr 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed te 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasuRER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Poo William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, a Pass Mrs. Phili 
De Normandie, Charles H. F rge W. Fox, iss 


Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. BT Saleensiait Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surrt., 279 Tremont St. 


In over a Mill- 
ion Homes 


principles of Refrigerators. 


Maine Mfg. Co. 
Nashua, N.H. 


WHITE AKOUN TRIN. 


“Waite Mounrtain’’ Refrigerators are a necessity to 
the Home—because they represent the Best and most Scientific 
Absolutely without an equal. 
Send for beautiful 1912 Catalogue. 


REFRIGERATORS 


Keep Pure 
Food Pure 


The Chest with 
the Chill in it 
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Picasantrics. 


“At this point,” " said the narrator, “she | 
broke down and wept scalding tears.” ‘‘My 
goodness,’’ exclaimed the listener, “she must | 
have been boiling over with rage.’’—Chicago 
News. 


She (in a whisper): “That little man we 
are passing is Robertson Stunter. He was 
one of the best-known authors in the country 
once.” ‘‘Strange I don’t remember him.” 
““Oh, that was three or four months ago.”’ 
Life. 


William M. Evarts had a farm in Vermont 
where swine were bred with especial care. 
He once sent a barrel of pickled pork to the 
historian, George Bancroft, with this letter: 
“T am glad to send you two products of my 
pen to-day,—a barrel of pickled pork and my 
eulogy on Chief Justice Chase.” 


That is what the Church has set out for 
and what she will get: a brief, clear, irenical, 
evangelical creed, with such a Presbyterian 
flavor that on tasting it, as one would a tea- 
spoonful of fresh maple syrup, he will say 
with a light in his eye: “‘That is the genuine 
thing! Take my order for a weekly supply 
of it as long as I live.’"—Jnterior. 


The Chicago Tribune declares that the 
Lay of the Dog, used as a campaign song, 
is a German cradle song of the fifteenth 
century. The refrain is as follows:-— 


“Jedesmal ich in’s Dérfchen komm’ 
Stossen die Jungens mein’ Hund herum. 
Mir ist’s egal was sonst sie thun— 
Sie dirfen nicht stossen mein’ Hund 
herum.” 


An eminent Scotch divine was once asked 
how long he would require to prepare a 
speech. “‘That depends,” said he, 
how much time I am to occupy in its delivery. 
If I am to speak for a quarter of an hour, I 
should like a week to prepare; if I am to 
speak for half an hour, three days will do; if 
I am to go on as long as I like, I am ready 
now.” 


Norah, a maid in a Boston apartment 
house, answered a ring one day while the 
family were at dinner. After sounds of 
earnest conversation Norah reappeared, 
smiling as usual. “‘’Twas a pleasant-spoken 
leddy, ma’am,”’ she said in answer to her | 
mistress’s glance of inquiry, “‘and she was 
looking for the wrong flat; and I’d haarrd 
wurrk to convince her we ‘didn’ t live in it, 
ma’am!”— Youth's Companion. 


In a French translation of Fenimore 
Cooper’s “Spy,” 
his horse to a locust. 
the word by sauterelle, or grasshopper. Feel- 
ing that this needed explanation, he appended 
a foot-note, explaining that grasshoppers 
grow to a gigantic size in the United States, 


and that it was the custom to place a stuffed | 


specimen at the door of every considerable 


mansion for the convenience of visitors, who | 


hitched their horses to it —Transcript. 


An Irishman crossed to Canada on a Cana- | 
dian - Pacific. steamer, took the Canadian 
Pacific train for Vancouver, ate at Canadian 
Pacific Railroad eating-houses, stopped at 
Canadian Pacific Railroad hotels, was shown 
Canadian Pacific Railroad land, and finally 
got to Vancouver. At the hotel he asked 
the clerk how soon breakfast would be ready. 
“Breakfast is over,’ said the clerk. The 
Trishman looked at his watch. “Oh,” said 
the clerk, “‘you see your watch isn’t right. 
We run our dining-room on Canadian Pacific 

_time.”’ “Bless me!’’ said the Irishman in 
an awed voice. ‘“‘Does the Canadian Pacific 
own the time, too?”’ 


Sa 
: SEE z 


“upon 


a man is described as tying | 
The translator rendered | 


The Christian Register 


Outwears a oan “Tiss eret 


strength without excessive weight. Sold direct 
for circular. C. H. SrepHenson, )*> av Farrar 
Street. Lynn, Mass 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


assures 
in harmon: 
liberal 
The book con! 
together with 24 
occasions of the 


a treatment. The poetic and ethica! 
peg Be no! Naga Far Pacer a is 
¥ m whi wedded i 
theeasnent tot en and of a order. ¥ 


enrichment their services have received its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday. I 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the 

ComMMENDATIONS. From Res. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:-—_ 

“There is an astonishing t of new matter a 
still astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
a ns 8 eee 
a book for 


elaborate Sunday- 
country, or elsewhere, 
tulation.” 


poeet-ont work of definite use- 


more | 
fulness has been good fortune of the eee 
fellowship. . . Seite cokection of Soret 


fe 5 
There is a most excellent collectio: 
erous range and logical 
—_ pel F. Cope, G ‘al wid 
From ‘enry ‘ope, Gener ne Religious 
Education ey: 


Socisty— 
“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
ey 6 ee may sing without loss 
ly without breach of veracity 
So en eeactieds ponkea Iam looking 
fecveed to meleg SiaiAeet pert of the bosk im. ay; own 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents eac tpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: te cents each, eemed eepaa: 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational. 
Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass, 
26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. Generaland 
special courses. Domestic science. A few scholarships 
for college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. Catalogue. 
Address Miss E. A. Knepatt, Principal. 


~ KIDDER, PEABODY & GO, 
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56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL phe wes is 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful 


resi- 
dential villa; Instructors able, , mature, 
Tho ges. ree a ; gE iors fenton 
be 
Srey prantitn wit sre pao Weel 


catalog, address De. G. R. Ware, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, asnoove, x5. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. a 
Seating Oe eee * Busi 
cri tary Work. € Certificate 
Free Tuition to 


Agriculture. 
privileges. ten students. 
‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Fae of son ee $250. 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address a i 
PaRger Farr, Principal. i 


‘|THE TUCKERMAN sca 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. ; 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., coi ee 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. ee 
twenty combinations and more than hundred pi 


It is d especially for teaching 
Professor Archibald T, Davison 

on the organ. 
young woman Mas to specialize on 

she may begin her eh IMMEDIATELY. 
happy to have you write us at once or, 
see us in to terms and conditions. 
ScnooL, Grorce F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School FOR, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. i ah years See 
orany other 


aie New fontaces; Nickels, Ficid, Sian 
co. €. ew tea icho 1 i 
on Charles Piver opposite Soldier’s Field; = 
Preparatory department for younger boys. | 
George H BT een, _ M.. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M.,} Principals. 


' 
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The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs- John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. | 
College preparation and entrance by cer-| 
tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


